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ABSTPACT 

As part of a series aited at developing better 
prograss for rural youths, this study tested (suiier, 1972) 
hypotheses about coesunity, educational, and individual factors 
affecting the future adjustment of rural southeastern youths, who as 
«th graders in 1963-6U, represented 16 rural counties, (North and 
south Carolina, Georgia, Alabaia, and Mississippi) reiained in the 
county until age 16, and were eligible for a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
fMYC) project, and not currently institutionalized, in the aried 
forces, or deceased. Long-ten county residents gathered extensive 
inforiation about each county, its school systei, and staff leibers 
during the 1967-68 school year. Questionnaires sailed to 1,76U 
students, surveyed their early history, experiences since 1967, 
esployient history, social adjustment, advanced education, and 
■igration patterns; those still in school were asked about their 
school, general course of study, grade point average, and scope of 
extracurricular activities. Data were analyzed to determine whether 
the systematic relationships hypothesized actually existed. Soee 
findings were: (1) the dropout problem was critical and its 
prevention should be the highest priority objective of any program 
for rur%l youths; and (2) 27 percent of the black males, 2U percent 
of the black females, 8 percent of the white females, and none of the 
whi^e males were enrolled in an MYC project. Some comparisons are 
«ad» with the North Central states' study. (NQ) 
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The results of our present study show that black youths do not ad- 
just to the city better than white youths do. However, they are less 
likely to return h-^me as a result of poor adjustment. For example, of 
those migrants who did not make new friends easily in the city, half of 
the white youths but only one-tenth of the black youths moved back to 
their rural communities. Similar patterns were found with other measures 
of adjuscnent to the city. Black youths who move to the city from the 
most agricultural parts of the rural South are less likely to return home 
than those who cone from less agricultural rural areas. This relationship 
does not hold for white youths. 

In the North Central states a majority of rural youths grow up 
under conditions of isolation. Extreme isolation was shown to have a 
negative effect on their later employment and social adjustment. This 
kind of isolation ii* not present in the Southeast where there are more 
people per square mile and better transportation, and where major urban 
centers are within easy commuting distances of most rural areas. Even 
so, there was some evidence that Isolation has an effect on the employ- 
ment adjustment of those who grow up in the rural Southeast, although the 
effect is not negative. Among those who stay in thel,r rural communities, 
about 80 percent of noncollege youths enter blue-collar jobs. In contrast, 
of thos)*Who leave the rural communities and move to a city, only 46 per- 
cent of those from communities further than 80 miles from a tijajor urban 
center enter blue-collar occupations, and 84 percent who are from communi- 
ties within 55 miles from an urban center enter blue-collar jobs. 

In general, we found no relationship between having had a part-tir'i 
Job while in school and occupational adjustment later on. When we control 
for race and sex, those who had part-time work tend to get slightly higher 
entry level wages, but this difference is not large enough to be significant. 

When schools are compared on a region-by- region basis, southeastern 
schools appear to be of much poorer quality than those in other regions of 
the country.- The Southeast is more rural than the other major regions; 
therefore, a larger proportion of its schools are rural schools. Our 
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findings suggest thst Southern rursl schools do not compere too unf^f«* 
ibly with rural schools in the North; but rural schools throughout tht 
country tend to be smaller and less well-staffed, and to have fever tvtltlt 
tfferlngs than urban schools* One of the major recommendationa att 
ffom our previoua atudy of the rural araaa in the North Central sti|^| 
that any program for rural youth muat be aimed at atangthenlng an 
<|uate rural educational aystem, rather than depending on that ayate^ jHI 
ptovlde the supportive aervicea for the rural youth program. Thit 
Mindatlon ia equally applicable to our findinga concerning the achiiil 
fha Southeaat* 



lural achoola in the Southeaat are larger than theae in tha |if|il 
Cifttral atatea. Generally, the Southern achoola hava a much lomt ^1^, - / ' '[^■^^^ 
fntpil expenditure than the North Central achoola. Hewavar, the higlili 
far pupil expenditurea in the North Central atatea occur in the tmMlilM:^:^::;:^.^^ 
ftiral achoola; per pupil expenditure in the larger rural achoola ia 
a^ual in the two regions* 



Core curriculum offerings in schools in the two regions of ^ . 
country were very similar. Schoola in the North Central atatea offftiii 
•ore in the way of arte and muaic education; thoae in the Southeaat Vi«i 
•are likely to offer occupational faniliarisation, on-tha«job trainlfli 
or work study programa* The broader offering of oeeupationally ralMi 
aubjecta in the Southeaatem achoola waa related in large part to thi 
practice of hiring teachera in the vocational area who do not hava dtgfiitt 
Moat of theae are gradnatea of vocational and technical achoola. This ^tit* 
tice la not followed in the North Central atatea. Aaida from theae Mft* 
degree vocational teachers, the educational level of teachera in ruffil 
Southern achoola and rural North Central achoola are About tha aaMi with 
aome slight advantage In teraa of numbara of teachera with Maatera dagraai 
in the Southeaat. 

A cluater of oeeupationally oriented aervicea in these schools, 
cantering around vocational training and counaeling, appear to hava « 
negative influence on the college attendance of black atudenta. Tha 
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|ilf|tr ichoola ttnd to otUt thaat atrvieta) tha aaallar achoola and th« 
#tf|iiaead achooli do not. A datailad analyala auggaata atrongly that 
fliiliya counaaXlng ttkaa plaet with raapact to collage adueatlon for 
lli^ atudanta and, to a laaaer dagraai fanale atudanta* 

Paaagragation of tha aehoola haa oceurrad meh mora rapidly in 
>|iifi| eountlaa that ara dapandant on induatry than thoaa that art Mat 
ilfiiiNAt on agrieultura. gagragatad aehoola tand to Uek trainad eow^ 
filil^ ini do not olfar a hrotd ranga of oacupatioh-eriantad tarvieta^ : f ; 

Sn tha North Cantral atataa. tha Mra agrieulturtlly haaad ch« 
tiff ^ county la I tha highar la tha proportion of young paopU lAo go U 
il^lNii* IQ tha Southaaatam eountiaa that had a high propottien of fHf^ 
l^iiiiA anployad In agrieultura. 14 pareant of tha whita youtha and 42 
fifiipt of tha black youtha vant on to collagat tha collaga attandtnaa 

lar rural youtha froa laaa agriculturally eriantad eountiaa ia «Mi ' 
iMiif . In viav of our finding that 72 pareant of tha hlack youtha in 
^^0iH, dountiaa oaM fron faailiaa with incoaaa below $3000» thia ia a 
ai^ffiaingly high college attendance rate aaiong blaaka. Wharaaa 31 pa«» 
Mttl of our black aaaipla eaid they did not go on to college bacauaa thay 
Hi not have enough noney, only 9 percent of our white easple aada thia 
tfiatatant* 

Moat aehool-related faetora had no apparent effect on the oceupi* 
tional adjuitaent of the noncollege youthe in thie etudy. It waa foun4 
ihAt thdae who attend aoall aehoola are aore likely to enter blue-collaff 
aecupationi and not as likely to enter aalea occupationa aa thoaa who at* 
tend larger rural aehoola* 

Dropping out of achool ia a aajor problaa in the Southeaat. Not 
only do aany rural youtha drop out at the end of 8th grade* but, of thoaa 
Who do enter high achool, large nuabere leave before graduation* Tha dffap« 
out problem in the rural areaa of the North Central atatee ia ao eaall that 
prevention of achool dropouta becoaaa a queationable objective for a rural 
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fOttth program. In the Southoatti tht dropout problom !• critical wtd itf 
^ivtntlon perhaps ihould be the higheet priority objective of any ptogfMI 
(or rural youths. 

Tha dropout rate for black studenta is much Higher than that fl 
iflllte students although the white dropout rate is about 3 to 4 tlMt 
^eater than we encountered in the rural parts of the North Central If l#f # /| 
iludents from poorer families are more likely to drop out of school 
Illoee from families with higher incomes. Of those who indicated tlif| 
^iMnilles did not have enough money to buy essential foodi clothing 
Miolter, 62 percent of the white students and 41 percent of the bU^ l|li* '^^ 
#lits dropped out of school. Among those school dropouts who 't9§f9$j^f h 
It our questionnaire, over 90 percent of the black youths and only M 0l^-'- $ 
aunt of white youths say they would have atayod in school had finaftiM 
■id been available to them. ■ '■-.y -'/y-^. 

One portion of the study dealt with th« youths* partleipatlMI |§ 
tmtA programs, the NYC program and in the Job Corps. WO found that 1^ 
ptfcent of the black males, 24 percent of the black females, I poriM 
of the white females, and none of the white miles in our sample were 
tolled in one or more of these programa. The proportion of an-anrotiity 
itt these programs who later enter college it much higher than aBoai iilllt 
youths from families with similar incomes. Participation in thoaa pitiflil 
does not appear to be related to measures of later employment adjuatilillt 

Thaee findinge euggeet the need for a rural youth program OfAMlii 
OB two levels. The present NYC-II program with ite emphaaia on akiU tffftia' 
ifig for those who have dropped out of school is ati adequate model lot m» 
level, tt ehould be eitpanded to cover more rural eommunitiee in thi lOttlll*' 
eaet. The eecond level, an in-echool program, ie not adequately eevarad by 
the NYC-t model. The in-sehool program should eupplement the rural tdtiia* 
Clonal eye tern, particularly in email and in segregated schools, with oaoypi* 
tiooally related eervicee and couneeling. Bmphaeie ehould be on dropout 
prevention and, for thie reason, the program should be broadened to aovtr 
8th graders. The guide linee for eueh a program, baeed on the findings of 
the p recent etudy, are preeented in a eeparate report. 
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An, Oyeryjayi 

This ^tv.d\ irf part of a lntj.:c!r program of research for the 
Departxoru of L..hor to J^t.^rniiic r:;o kinds of programs tluit would 
be of opti-uni benefit to rural youth. Since there are brov.d re- 
gloiul dirffro;icoM In thy rural environment and economic base, the 
problonj facLi-i.^ rural youths arc likely to vary from region to re- 
gion. And \sithin a »Liu\U region, Che probltims of the youths from 
different ethnic groups df.ffer. Tiicrefore, the program l8 being 
conducted ar, a s.-rioa of regional studios, rather than as a single 
nationwiclji .study. 

Ti each study we arc looking for factors that affect the 
later enployibiUty of rural white youths and, where the popula- 
tion nix warrants it, of rural Ar.erican Indian youths, rural black 
youths, .-ind rural Chicano youths. As a first step, background re- 
search is ur.jortaken in which the opinions of experts are treated 
as hypoth.'scs -.o be tested in a longitudinal study of the rural 
youths in the re',Uon or in the cultural group of interest. This 
approach is outlined in FiRure 1 on the following page. 
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Ih. .o lA...^tl;.-„^s th.jc aiv subsL.nu I atod tu Liu- lonj'.l ttkl Inal 
study ..f rural v.-uib arc an.ih.va furLL.r Ln a lnL..>r phase of the 
r*^..v>aivh-co d-.r".!.. if t!M:: In form Li on can of use in develop, 
in.^ a st-r of ,..aJ-lt:.es for a i;-.oJel pro«r.r,;u Xhi« analysis .•.-ul the 
8teprf ro.iuir,vl to dovoloo t!u> ^uldcllne.^ arc^ HhovTi in Flyure 2. 

Ti.o first of the.-5c-> ns'.ioaal studL-.s was conducted in the 
North Central stito.. F.-lh,winr, a lonr,LtuJinal «tudy of 1100 youths, 
we devcl..'pcd pro/ra-: guidoJinoy on the baslr. pf our research find- 
ings. Th. resuUuu, l^orth Central Rural Youth Pro^jram omphaslzoa . 
those factors ...aown b\ the rei.-earch to haw had a positive effect 
00 th.. furure of Lhe^e rural youths and ia aimed at counteracting 
those factors tint wore shown to have had a detrimental effect on 
their tuiuru. 

The protjra!:. wc developed has nov been implemented in a three- 
state «/.?,rlr.e.nt to evaluate its of f ectivenesa. About 1000 rural 
youths la [owa, .N-braska and Minnesota are enrolled in the program, 
and an equal nur-.bcr from matched cornmunities have heen assigned to 
a control ,;roi:p. The design of this evaluation phase is outlined 
in Fij;ure 3. 

The present report is concerned with the background research 
that ve have r.rrtod out in the Southeast - in the States of Alabama, 
Ceorsfa. 'flsslsa I pp L , North Carolina md South Carolina. The infor- 
mation contain.'! In this report will be. used in developing Ruidelinei 
for a rural youLh program designed specliically for youths from these 
states . 

rn ox;.:„lnlP.;^. the data th^.t we h,ive gathered wo find that there 
are s^v^r H major differencH bef./e..n rural area« of the North Central 
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North C.ntrn] r.tc'toj; a cro:;;;-sectional snr.ple of rural 
vM.^ :;j]oc'ted i>y fir^t sel-rtin^; a sarpl^ of l8 rural coun- 

Tlujsc 0(VKitLes v;er»? a representative cross section of all 
rural ronnr.lL'S on Lho basts of population density, 

^a-lly ;r-.Kv.', and i^-vvls of out r.if'.r/jt ( on. In tho South- 
16 rv,rnl crvinf i^* ; vrre. solert^cl to ropruscint a cror,s sec- 



li rur.il cot.ntl'.f; on th*- bas^M of population density, 



Ini-/: of :w;nv*:.iL:: pop'ilaUc^n nnd outnl r.ration level. In 
-^w:ir.i.v, lists of fitt:!. .iL;. v'-o li.ul hoon in tlu; cij^hlh j^rade 



"^i vvl 'I'i ^ tin' tii:'.' of tilf rei;Ciirc!i were U5<cfl as the 
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V,\j kiv.J. of isol.ir Lo;i iiU'.'A by i-ur.nl youths growJnj'. up In 
e. North (.o-.icral iHat.-s ly not i ivsmc in the. Southeaat. In the 
Southeast tiu-ro .-r-^ .-on- people per iuinare nllf., transportation 
is better, ana J i.sLa-v-t-s to major urban L-entevs tend -to be shorter 
than in ch.. North C.-ntral. fiLate.s. For oxa-pb-, only 36 pciri-ent of 
the rural y.v:th.i In th.-« r.outhca.st, buu 60 percent of tho sample in 
the North Co-tral stated, 1 Lvcd 85 iriles or moro from a city of 
100,000 or r.-^ro population. Distance of tho county from a city of 
10,000 or r...re ropuJatlon was also different in the two regions 
(See. Tahlo 1). 

A3 Is sh'v.,a In Table 2. only 17 percent of the North Central 
states* rural counties had populations of more than 28 people per 
square mile; in the Southoast 62 percent had more than 28 people 
per squar.^ :.;ie. Moreover, over one-third of the counties in the 
North Contral states had less than 13 people per square milej none 
of the counties In th? Southeast were this sparsely settled. 

As Tabio 3 shows, public transportation, in terms of the num- 
ber of scheluL--a stops in the coimLy par week, was better In the 
Southeast than In the North Central states. V.^hereaa 19 percent of 
the rural yourhn In the North Central states study had grown up 
in counUes with no public transportation at all; only 2 percent of 
the rural youth.: In the r:outheast had grown up in counties with no 
public tran-;p M-tation. 
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(67;;) 

(31;:) 



Populnilon nen^Juy of CounLJos; Th.iL Are a 
Represe.^r.i ulv..' rfov-,..j s,.r;tion of All Rural 
Cjuntioii in Vwo Regions 



Popn In t ion/mi. 



2 



Sou-:hf;i;ot 



! <1.3 n;l. 

; 7 (:.•;.) 



13-28 ni, I ■>28 tni. 



b (A4;o 



0 (oro 6 (-js.o 



3 (17%) 
10 (627-) 



•A 



53i 



Table 3 

Proportion of Rural Ycaths in Kach of Tuo Regions 
V.1u' LLvtd in Counties :,'ith Specified Levels of 
Public Transportation 



Nimbur of SchcJuicd Stopa/Wk. 



1-27 ! 28 or more 



^:^;rt.;l c .i-.r.ii 

So'.il'iuasL 



19': 

1'/. 



12?, 



98 ;i 
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^- • -■••■■li'.'^ .-.I'-v; ■.•..-.! ;:: t:.' • i..M..t , hil f h u! .1 

P^Tv:'' . . •■• t:...! V •; AO M.; k. lais i In .■.iurp .'u:. ■ 

trasL with i:.^ rur.iL L\-'.::;r i in iIa- Nori.ii i cntiMl stnios, vlu^rc 
the bla« :.. •..•jo alr.;i:t n^n;o^.i : LriiL . Uaco Is an ir.;ponant 

coirpo'Kr.L i t f...' .;: f fcM Tu'os dis-. u-wd low — in rho avatlabUlty 
of job:5, povvrr.y, oiit;:i ;U-:!U('a . (Irv--cut ratos and quality of edu- 
cation. T!;t> i: I i r..f iop.H o{ race t c r those p rob 1 t'ns are di^jciissed 
under i' i^h t.v. ic. 

Th(? Availability of Jobs 



A D.\jor diffiTOK.* botwoon rural areas in tae North Central 
and S'jutheast ro^lon,^ li«s in the prop^rtiuns of the populations 
that are f-.,-.; Loyvtl in aj'.r i(.'ul ture and In ranufactur Ing. In both 
regtutt.';, the r.ppr rt-ur: i t y to farn is l oconln^! nort» limited each 
year. AIl'-.h;:'.!-. th- nur.bcr of acres boinp, farmed have Increased, 
the nur.p..'r of farna h.ivo decreased as farms are being consolidated. 
However, In the SoutheiKt, perhaps because of its denser rural pop- 
ulation, in;l:::;Lry is bcf^inr.ing to novo into the rural areas and 
rural yo iths art- able to find local employment in manufacturing. 



The !:orth Central states with its sparser population has 
not attr u-.tt^ 1 '-annr... i uri n,^ ror.pa'ilos t.) the rural areas as readily 
as tho Sn itii-' ■ .t. In the North Central states over three-fourths 
of th- voua^. ies h;id ii'ss than ]'} percent of the population employed 
In rairif.ir.r 'irin-; In the ^;()utheast non*.- of the counties had this 
arnaU. a p r rt i uf the p-ip'ilat J on t-r.nl oycfl in manufacturing (sec 
Table '<). Th r;, th-j V.orth Cnit ral youths who are forced off the 
farn t -h'/iro but t^. rir.rav'i to the larRor tovn:; or cL.ics 

In 3C ircii of r-.pl ;y::„'nt . 
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: .'f t.-.'.inLy I ■npl. w .i In !irg. 

14 (76") ; 3 (!/::'» i (6:;) 



As p..'>-rilG quit fartr.lai; in the Southeast tlic;y can rcin.iin in 
their !•.:>, cor.uute to nearby Lowna to vjrk; in the iN'orth Central 
sr>u.s thoy r to iarj'.cr tovns to live. IhLs la pointed up by the 
proportion of ih-2 s.':nii.le in each r.-!gion who llvod in towns of less 
than ."^30 :).ipv:l.it ion or on a fnm whtJe they were growing up. In 
tho North Contr;] Ht-.tes only U percent of the sample grew 
up on farms or in tov;ns of under 250 people. In the Southeast, the 
majority (5-^ percent of w'.utes, 7U percent of blacks) grew up in 
tov.-ns of unJor 250 people or on farni,. This does not, however, mean 
that the rural South Is moro agricultural than tho rural North. 
Twelve counties in the North Central fitatea had over 25 percent of 
tho p'^p'ilation enployed in ajjrlculture, v/hereas only one county in 
the Southeast hnd more t'r.an 25 percent of tho population employed 
in af»rlcuUure (si'c Table 5). 



0025 



I ^^ T-'- :■■ .1' ii ivf rv.v:s S. : - v., .-f Ail. Iiiiral 



; V v'f CiHinLy I'jv.nlfiyeil In Aj; , 

Ro.u.^n <i5-. 15 , 25:. >25"': 



North CfUtL-.-vl ; 2 (Li;.) ; 4 (Z^O . 12 (67>.) 

ill (6^-) ,' 4 (2r,) . 1 (6%) 



When the young people who r.ovcd to the c.ijty were asked why 
they hnd left the rural aroas, A6 percent of North Central youths 
and 43 p-rcent or black youths from the Southea«?f said lack of Jobs 
had influenced then to move. In the Southeast, however, white youthi 
apparently have no trouble getting Jobs, probably because of the 
manufacturing? pl.uus that are moving into the rural areas. Only 
13 perc'Pt of wnite youths wlio had moved said lack of jobs was 
a reason for loavln- their rural home counties. Thus, although 
there are johs av.Tllnblo in the rural Southeast, they are more 
availablo to white youths than to black youths (see Table 6). 
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LiH y V.I 'A' I ;) 



As a '.Ifi'.sou, l.ark of Jobs 



li>.: ion 



Verv i'-.r) u'Catu ' rajrlv lnniT*tnaL Not ('ited 



(v'.i I'l-c ) 



10% 



10,; 
5% 

3% 



57% 
S7% 
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i!-...- .1; r ! •:•. .:..,.•■ K..:w.oM t ho NoTLh (•>■,-, t I'.i I Soutlu-asu'.n 
rc>^U.:-.s i.M'. r.-s,.-.[ to \K.nvv[y ^.m;- lo bf relaU'd to rue.., The ' • 
whUu s,,r,^K. in th. Southeast: anJ tho North Contr.il Bamplo. which 
Is all •..•!iit.c, .svre lUMily identical In tho i.roportlcn vl,o answered 
that th;.lr l-.i;.:; ly Incoi^t v:i<» under $:^000 a year, or that their fam- 
ilies, dl.i Mot. have eiu.u^-ji money for es«entialf». Only 6 percent of 
the North Conrral states .sample and 8 percent of the white South- 
east sanple said thetr family income was ]ri:.s than $3000, and only 
about 3 percent of each of these samples said thut their famlUcs 
did not huvc cnouj^h money to buy the essentials — food, clothing, 
and shelter. However the proportion of black youths in the Southeast 
who gavo these replies was incredibly high; 56 percent had family 
incorres of less than $3000 and 38 percent said that their families 
lacked enough ,:>.noy ta purchase essentials (see Tables 7 and 8). 
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Nvjr : '.I i\ ! 
/MM i I . ' (\-'u i ^ »• 



Ip. •. 



^(^ HI 



rL\^l>.'ri icMi 0^ Kura! Vouihs V.iio S-iId Tholr TariU lea 
DLu Mot licV/e Ktj.>M..h /fo;v y to Purch.iso the 
KsscMt (.1 Is — I'owJ^ CI of!) in;' and Shelter — 
by K.y.lon iu vraich They Crew Up 



TxO'A Ion 

Sou!: hen^;t: (black) 
ScHiLhen.iu (v/hlte) 



Did Not Vave r:uouf.h 
Monev Cor Essoatlalj; 



4% 
38% 
5% 
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Tht pacttms of popuUeion growth in tha rural conmunlelaa in eht 
tvo rtiloni dlffar conaiderably. Of tha 18 eountlaa atudiad in tha North 
CMtral acataa, 9 had laat 10 pareane or nora of thalr population batnttn 
1160 and 1970; only five eountiaa had gainad population. In tha 16 eoiii* 
tiat atudiad in tha Southaaat, nona had loat 10 parcant or nora of thalr 
^•Fttlation batwaan 1960 and 1970, and 10 eountiaa had gainad aara than 
ll»2 farcant by inmigration (aaa Tabla 9). 

Tha daatination of tha outaigranta waa alao diffarant in tha tiM 
t«tioaa. In tha North Cantral atataa, tha majority of tha young paopli 
wm%4 to citiaa of undar 100,000 population. In tha Southaaat, far imm 
ftttal youtha movad from thair hooa eountiaa; thoaa vhe did, tandad to «M 
to eitiaa of ovar 100,000 population (aaa Tabla 10). 

Aa aho%m in Tabla 11, outmigration in tha North Cantral atataa it 
highly aalactiva of tha battar-adueatad youtha. Thia la net aa true in 
tha Southaaat, although nora eollaga-bound vhitaa than other vhita yeutilt 
do leave. 
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Table 9 



Ntt Population Changs In a Repreaentatlve Croaa Section of 
Rural Counties in the Southeaat and in the North Central States 



Segion 



Number with Net Population Change (X)t 



-10.0 or more 



-9.9 to -0.0 



^.b to 13.2 



Worth Central 
Southeaat 



9 (28X) 
0 (OX) 



4 
2 



(22X) 
(12V) 



3 
4 



(17X) 
(3SX) 



2 

to 



Table 10 

Proportion of Rural Youtha Who Migrated to 
a City from Their Rural Horn Countiet 



Migranta to City, by Site of City 



Region 


<100|000 pop. 


kl00,000 pop. 


— iOTiar* 


itorth Central 


44X 


29X 


m 


tautheaat (black) 


14X 


m 


in 


loutheaat (white) 


22X 


IIX 


171 



Table 11 

Proportion of Rural Youths Who Migrated 
to a Cityi by Educational Level 



Region 



Educational Level of 
Migrants to Cities 



9-11 



12 



North Central 
Southeaat (black) 
Southeaat (white) 



45X 
39X 

2 IX 



72X 
42X 
26X 



84X 
43X 
41X 
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South. ...I 11, i.: t.., lur.l N..rfa (.unii.il >ii.,t...... h, n,.. .s..utlu..a;:t 

t\wv.' .uv .-^ur- J.K^jvuls ;,t tlu- eiul of t- i..;htli ^.-..ulo ; ihl,.; Is noL the 

aae It, t!..- Nort.!; (,\.Mtt.il statc;j. Ol Llio.sc vlio ditl vnu-v hljih •'• 
school in th^ S.H,Uu-asC» U pcn'eut of; vhLt:o»? aiuj 16 ptu-cent 

of blacks K.ft sch.v.I h..u,,v iu-aaaalfon. In tlu- North (Vntral Htates* • '[r^ 
only A ..•vcont o: v^h., ,.,utMtHl hiv;h sclicol dn.ppcd out i.f school 

befori- .'.r.i.Iiiar (^.-o TabK- \2). ' 

QyAlity. of Eckicu t i on 

--■■>! 

Size 0* Scroll 



Most Piral high s-chool« in the North Central, statoa are Bmall. 
In thi. ;;o ith.. ast » tiiis Is not so true. As shown in Table 13, 84 per- 
cent of the- .schools attondc'cl by the rural youths whom we studied 
in the North CVntral. states had under 200 students in Krodes 10 
throuo.h 12. and about half the schools had fewer than 100 students. 
In the. SouLhc-ast only 53 percent of the schools had under 200 pupila 
in grad.'s 10 through 12, and only lU percent had fewer th'an 100 stu- 
dents . 

ThL- amount of money Hp.-nt per pupil is often used as one 
measuro of f ho r,uallty of education, r.enernily, the southern nchoola 
have a t-nuii lowr per pnpd exp./nd 1 ture than the North Central 
schooU-. As .:an bo seot, In Table J4, 50 percf-nt of the North Central 
rural .s(:ho..lu „p,.nt r/JO or t.ore per student per year for education. 
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% of Orc^poutfl 








SovilluMst (bLvck) 










11% 



Table 13 

Proportion of Rurjl Sc:hOv)l^ With Various Enrollments 
in Gradefi 10-12, By Region 



, , . , 


f - 


Size of High 


School 


Rep, Ion 


<100 




100-199 




>199 


NotLh Central 


49% 




35% 




16% 


Southeast 


10% 




43% 




47% 



i"''r>.' I -,1. : ; 



^-" ''^ l>'--v.v r, ll;.,t tl... lu,;l;..:; 



t pc" r 



iu-i-'iri-«.\! ta flu* 



cost v.: ,.r..i,i.;;, .J,,,,,i.,, ^ 
than r,.iK..ri:., ,,...:u.y .ri... ,.1^1. .urr.r.n.o was found 

tlu- ...M::,ts .v,on.|.d p.r p„,L. in fhose souLlK-rn schools that 
•haJ b..n s.,,v..t..a th.,.;o .cl.ools tlu.L had lu.-n iutcj.raloa 



Table 14 

Proposition of Rural Sclun^la V.'JLh Various 
For Pupil r>;ptM\! Litiri's, By Rci'.lon 



Expend iLure Per Pupil 



Kt-'t' ion 

North Central 
So iithovis t 



<«./.or) 



I 



14 (h;;:) 

30 



$400-A<)0 ■ >$499 
25 (32^) ' 39 (50%) 



27 (A4%) 



(87.) 



-27' 



0091 



As shown T.fMv' 17^ IP percent: of the sample In the North 
Central stato:; t -'^^' ^ ^hods that had no onej either trained or 
untrained, as.sl>'aca t:> * >- » :nB duties. In the Southeast, 12 per** 
cent of whiles oju! \. ^.wi of blacks attended such schoolfl. 

In t!u^ lijri.h Ccnr^'al iriies, as can be seen 1^ Table 18, 
5 percrnt of th^ r ir tl sc 1 1: had onn or more teachers who did not 
have- a (!^*::ri'o. In ? ' • ' ,oaht^ 25 percent of thu rural schools 
had one or rji j toachor, wlLh no (iQiirmj. On llie other hand, 20 per* 
cent of tb- r.V^rth Central states .schools had ^0 porcont or more 
to;<f h(Ts witii r ;stf'r*s do;:ro.-s; tills Is sotncwhat loss than the 25 
prrf'nt vf t.}.e floMtrh.'.ist * r:i sch(>f>I^: that h.id AO pcrcfrut or more of 
thfM*r t»r.i.''I.'T:i with tri-ir;t<T*s do;-'.r»^(»s . 



'.ii-r .! i . ♦ ■: ;u-i ; in l!..' ^.'Ui'. i r\- ! a :U Ui\-l1 by rural 
''^■••■•;!, :m l:.-. \\.\^ rr^i.-iis u\ I'v- with r^-:.pv'i.:L U) v)l-.;ujmI icuuil lamli- 
lar i /.a!. ; ..\';;! .-.^r. ! on-tlu'-joh iraiiuiu'; or wiM*!;-h;tutiy l^ri)i'.!*ans • 
In tl.f :;.>ri:i i:,:;iIimI .sLalt^*; sltiil; v.f foiuul tli.it only \[\ porcoiit of 
the Vuiii^:s attrutlc'd a .sch 'ol th it lunl .in on-thc-Juh training 

or vor:\-'-:t -u'v pro/r/ru Ln t!;e So'.ithrast :;;) p.-rconi of Mio hiark 
»u:...».r aj'.; v.Ti-icni ih.' whlto sa::V)lo altva-L.l >:i:;h :;c!iovj1s (sue ."^ 
Tab]v> IS), * 

In rh.' NoiLh central states only 21 perct-nt of the* youths had 
atti:: vl.M! ^r:)ool:\ vhv^ ro an occupational f aiiii] i arizal Ion course was * t 
offcfei;. !lov. vt*r in the Southeast 3S percent of white? and 52 per** . 
cent of bl;>i'ki; aff.ondod sucli sdiools (see Table 16). 
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Piop-Lifi s-:- !v..-.a V><:.: Alt.. a ;;.Mk.o1 



Rof-, Ion 

Nv)i-Lli Central 



SouLho,.ist (u'liite) 



Attciuicu School Tlvit 
Otfoi-.'d iXi r/Worl; SLiuly 

137. 
38% 



Table 16 

l'rop>irtl.on of Rural Youths Wio Attended a School 

Tl-iat Offered a Korr.aJ Course in Occupational 

F£»nillarli5atlon, By Region 



Attended School That 
Offered Occupational Familiarization 



Nor til Crntrnl 


21% 




Southeast (bJack) 


52% 




South oast (white) 




38% 
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t i; .t !; I 1 . l , i;v \\v ■ i>Mi 



: K'il h i\i"r,iS(.' lor 
U% 



Table 1» 

Prepare iv-n of Rur.il Sch.^ola V.'ith Tonchors of 
Wirlou:; Ului.-ai toai 1 Levr-Ls, By Jlogiou 



Ro^ j.on 

North C 'nt.r.il 
Sou tiu'.isC 



{ Proportion of Schools in VJlilchj 



r S(>;no TcMc'.K-'Vj; ! 40;.^ oTMore Have 



?Io Du^rec 
25% 



1 Master's or Doc tor *g 

207. 
25% 
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Ti:..; t..v!in.'h\,;U'ul vl-.-vol .'pvi-r.tH Chit, in roicint yearn, havu 
chaiv,<\l vi,-,r;.-;ili.ir.il nL't!:nJ:; an! iiu- tUyUw j^o ilraiiilcaUy la 
other i-c.-. iv of tlu: country h.ivi- bt^cn .lU work Jti ll'.e South aJso. 
HowoviT, t;i-.' iivTiMs iuv', m.'h mi u i(in ol farm In/; may Ivive affected 
the pop'! 1 tt i.'-.i of tho SouLh move deeply thaa U has in any other 
rcHion. La past, i.;any soulhtrn f.ir;'i-.rs iittlLuc*! the black pop- 
ulation tv (hi most of the farm labor. N'6w, one man Is able to do 
all the w.irk In liaL." the uLnt-; aiul, altluniKh nuny blacks continue 
CO Uvt! ill tho rural areas, few are cj.ipUiyc.l in theli* traditional 
rolfrf as f irn: 1 ib orera. 

Farm coiir;o I jf!af:ii»n huK decroabed tlK* number of farms. In 
addition, poor fannli'.s practices in past yoars Iwve depleted the 
land ana dl; inishpd its prod-activity. This has affected rural em- 
plo:.Tn..-:u bfc pir.o thu niff.bcr of arable acres have decreased (and 
sotnot the nunber of farms). 

In recent years the Houthcrn states kive been moving toward 
an liuiiiii trial and commercial oconotny that is organized around 
cities and Metropolitan areas ^^'^''^ although the Southeast Is still 
the least urban in character of all of the large regions of the 
country. 

Migrant.'; to la-go southern cities most often c:omo from snvill 
towns, rural areas . nd yma 11 rltie:4 In the f.outhern reyion. There 
Is no "typiral mi^;rant" n.ovln^ to a "typical destination", however 
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: . ^ i ■ . ; ! : ^ . -r .. 

^; ^ " ' : i • i '1. ' i*.^.- r-u.i! ;mi;.:o. i :u- ut lu' ir t 4M stales 

li.is 'I- v: : [n i-. i v;:ifs, iiu- ixo I').-, i:; j;rciU-/t I Vi^\\\ 

t-ii •■■^ iv"! t;.;( I!'.- .t'MiSrIv srLtli^^I UU'yA ruiM 1 III 
c".-i :m. ;c ? . A t.»t. i! / ') 1 mvu li^' is ; -/in (:»'unL 1 (n'j<irly all of 

V- • . ■ -r.i-.:) -ailu.l p.-vi! Rural 

• ' • .'■•^» :i.a (-'Mr: i .1 t^^ L st» populatJiMi and urban ar^.-as to 
si!a ;■ ^;^.::a! ! ; •vt.-..'n !.■"•'>') aiv! I'Vi). 

Tl!i)^ro vli^ !:»>vc' to tlu- lar>;or (;JtU•^: all to(^ ufti'ii have no 

kuv'-.v': aavL!«ia^^ Iv.ii farn vork, SLudLcs have uhown that those 

prriiv :tv i»:it.t r tiw.* lal»ot* i;iark<'L at ih^^^ lov/i^st iuooaic^ levels:, and have 

(95) 

Ki\M ainl.Mliv ri.:iirv, to better Johs and hi};hor incomes \ Many 
oi i:vM .ir»' uaojUt lo do so and thvrcfor*.- .simply exchan^'o one form 
of povvT^;' f.^*" n art her. 

Industry in the si;ull tovviis In the South luis also bccomi» more 
mechani.u»d — cHp*clally thi.^ fornerly labor-intenslvo food and fiber 
pror.e-i5;ors — and fewer people are nO(*ded to do unskilled work In 
tl;er;e i nfluriri i ♦ Af»,ain^ this techao lo;^ leal advance haH affected 
the enpl o)rionL of bla^'k work»jrs more th/m that of white workers* 
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Tho^ F./fj'c^ls of Mi>;i\ition oii 

Tho nil);r.ic Ion of y>HU h (mostly bl:irk youllj) from tlu' rural 
arcaa of tho Sour.he.mt to the cltien Lw the North ami iho Kfst Iws 
been ono i^f tho najur population rfhifts of the twentieth century. 

OutmLgratton has helped to alleviate somo economic prob- 
lems In the Soutlu rt these yoiiivj; people had remained in their 
home vop-iimit ies, the South would have been confronted with the 
need to provide jobs and hcusiij^ for a grcnt many additional people. 
On the- otlier hand, the South's Investr.iint in the food, housing, 
clothing md schooling required to raise children from birth to an 
age wh.ni they arc ready to begin productive cmplo>'ment is lost when 
these ycnins people migrate. 

Tho masi, exodus of people from low-lncaae rural areas has 
often Left those who remained worse off than before. In part, this 
Is because there are too many old people and children in these areas 
for the working -.ige population to support. In addition, the sparse 
popular, ton cannot support or build a strong and flexible socio- 
economic superstructure. Local institutions (schools, churches and 
governments) are dying for lack oZ support; and as local facilities 
and sen^ices decline, chances for redevelopment diminish^^^^ 
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Oat'-fourch of i\w S-nirh's populculon in 19A0 was Mark; by 
1960 tilts i»i%>;'OvUou w:^h rodiK-^cJ to ono-flflh. In this twenty-year 
pcrloj, t:.o S.nitli's share oi th;* natlon'a black population declined 
fruin <;bo^.r 70 to about 5^ percent. 

BLickiT move Co both northern ami nouthern cities; in 1960| 
the urbani^aiLon ot blacks exceeded tiiat or whites in the United 
States (73 percent and 70 percent, re^^pectively) . Generally, blacks 
are more likely than whites to move in stages first from the 
rural areas to a nearby southern city; later to the North or Wdat^^^^^ 
Three major paths of black migration have been noted: along the 
Atlantic Seaboard as far north as Boston; north from Mississippi 
toward Chicago; and west froia Louisiana and Texas to Calif ornia 

Those rural blacks who do not migrate to the North or West 
tend to migrate to southern cities and metropolitan areas 
tween 1940 ind I960, the number of blacks In the rural South declined 
by 67 percent, while the number living in the urban South rose by 81 
percent. Of the 10 million blacks living In the South in 1960, 36 
percent were living in cities This group most clearly resemblea 
the stereotype of the poorly educated, economically depressed ml- 

The South^s white population has also been migrating; between 
1930 and 1960, 1,46 million left 16 southern states (excluding 
Florlda^^^\ However, natural Increases and white inmigratlon have 

continued to swell the white population in this region* 
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•; .1- • Ivsr; i!, hl.K'Ny; t.-. v^>\ outsMt: of the 

• >v va.u.'.it . \ !■ io..,,- t.:,.: r'.'.;iiia t-ci^j to i.u>\c to 
tl-..' N.!-::; t.>'r tin- n.^Jority of while 

nu-.jl .:i v,-:t.'uii I i , r.u..'i;.; lo >\iot' c-iLjus as 

At.l,;.-.ia, ;;..!,-L,;n v.r ".i.rr.iiii. li.-.u • tlioy i.c^r.^uiu for much ot the growth 
of thj:.v i-i V ies \ 



0,- .sl.irc.i InclijJ.Nl L:i the-, prosont stujy, all ahowod 

l.ior. ■ !,.•.••. !•; r:-.,.ir '..hfL.' p.ip-.il.-ir ip.u:; In rhu Li;<t ckn'.iJe. Only two 
shcw-.'u i i t'.ivlr h[,:.\k populations: d'ov^', fa 's black popu- 

laciu:: ir..M-L...-..a by 3.8 p.^rceat; North C'jroliiu] ' s, by less than 1 
percijr.L, The oLiiof tlirro sratOd sshowod losf.es of black people of 
betv--c'n j nnJ 11 ;vr;;cnf. 

To ter,t vht'thcr the mI?;rntlon patterns of black and white 
aouthorn rural youths .-*re similar to those of the general rural pop- 
ulatl.Tn, th-j followItiT'. hypoLhesotJ \:crc developed; 

• More b]ack youths than white youths 
move, away fron the Southj 

• A larger proportion of black than 
of white youths migrate to urban 
set tings I 

• More white than black youth migrate 

to cities within the southern region; and 

• . More black than white youth migrate to 

cities outside the South, and to major 
metropolitan areas, 

These hyputiie.wes were suhst^uitiated (See Tables 19 through 
23). 0:ily 'i percent of the white youths but 18 percent of the 
black yoiif.m In our sanpln left t!ie .southeastern states within the 
8 ye-ir.-? ni-v.- tluy cnterofl tfi*- eighth r.rr.rjy. More blacks than 
white ; r;ov..'cl to. a city. A noro JetaJI-'-d .inalysis shows, however, 
that black vouths <,rn nor*: i (V.-ly than white youths to move to 
cltio..4 or over 10'). 000 pop- L.tlon h.it tliat mr.re white than black 

-.'3.-)- 
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Pro;- '! t ii';; K-jp/J Vwui'i*. Mi-.r.ito,! 
to !/\* ■ t irn-: oitsl ^- II'.' S.»*n ii.'.f.^t ^ 



Out^MiJ the Sc>ut h 



lic>'. i on 




N't) ■ 


Total 8 




i 5.1 (J8:.) 


239 (825.) 


292 




1 8 (j::) 
1 


311 (977.) 


319 


Totals ' 61 


550 


611 



X^' - 41.31. df=l; p » <.O01 
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TaMo 20 



I'rb.m Sol- 1 i ■.;.•..}, I'.y I'.u'.'' 



White 



1 




lo city 1 








No : 


Totals 





I .10;; (AUi) 153 (597,) 
j 102 (33".) 203 (67Z) 



261 
305 



TotaLa ; 210 



. 356 



566 



X''- •» 3.80, cif«l; p «• not aignlf icant'f 



Table 21 

Numbers of Rural Youths Ulio Moved to a City of 
Over 100,000 Population, By Race 



Race 



Moved to City of 
Over 100,000* pop. 



Yes 



No 



Totals 



Black ' 72 


(28%) 


• 189 


(72%) 


261 


White ; 33 

i 

1 


(11%) 


' 270 


(89%) j 

1 


305 


Totals ■ 107 




, A39 


1 

1 


566 


- 23.81. 


df - 1; 


p " <. 


001 





;2 « j.s; net- led for p « .05 with df'^l. 
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Mif.lMlit li Iv ti: • C'i[ V, By Sl.'.i' iM" 



36 


72 (28:) 


153 


(59:o 


261 


67 (::.;) 


J3 (ii;.) 


203 

j 




305 


lOJ 


.107 


1 356 




566 

- m mr 



- 25.88, (If « 2; p = <.001 



Tabic. 23 

Numbers of Rural Youths Vlio Migrated to CiticB In the 
South and to Cities Outside the South, By Race 



Race 


j Migrated to 
1 Southern 
1 City 


Migrated to City 
Outside the 
South 


Totals 




Black 


1 48 (U7%) 


54 (53rO 


102 


Uliiti; 


' 88 (90%) 


10 (10%) 


98 




Totals 136 


64 ' 


200 




- 41.95, df » 1; p - 


<.001 
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yottihrf v:jvt> t>> h:.. :IUt 0 U ( c.-: . Of t'\o:;o yotiMir. vlio nuA'od ro a city, 
fevv vhi;.' >.n;t."!:! ;i..'t\-'onc.) novc! t.> cltlt'.s (jutiiid^- tlic SourhoanC, 
whoccMb oviT !'.. If thj bLul^ rural.-: o-urba 11 ii lj> rants raovuc! l.o clriisj 

OUtsi li: Li;:.' .^vHiLh. 

,\nun\A cIkvsc vouiht; who did nut ?,o ro college, about hnlC 
of tlic bl:u:k.s w.o mnvod to souther.i ciulua and aevcn-oiphtha of 
those v!ki iii.vcJ to r.crthorn cities nu-vnd to major cltlcg of over 
100,00;") pv.>puLitii">n. 

A curriciilu i director for a South Carolina high school 
th0Uf?,ht that p • t of the reason for black migration to northern 
citlf-i} was tht^ fact that the ycung peoples' parents already lived 
In the cities : 

"A good nur.iber of the blacks .. .mlsmte to the 
East Coast; they go to Boston, Now York, Wash- 
ington, or Philadelphia. I don't know if their 
reason for going is because there are no jobs 
[here], but 1 thlr.k that a good number of them 
arc goinf^ because they live with grandparents 
^ and aunta and uncl.'^s here in this county while 

their parents are working on the East Coast. 
V.'hen they finish school in this area, they 
usually go live with their parents..." 

It was hypothesized tl;atj 

• Black rural youths are more likely 
than white rural youths to move to 
cities where relatives and friends 
live. 

The hypoth'-sL.s was stibstontlatcd , ns shown In Table 2A{ 84 
percpiit of blark ynuthq huL only 'tfi percent of white youths said 
they h\d r;'ovi>d to ..it it's wiiorp relatives or friends already wore living, 
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Table 24 

Proportion of Rural-to-Urban Migrants W»o Moved to 
Cltlca Vlhere Frlenda or ReUtlvca Live, by Race 





Moved to Cltlea Where Friends 
or Relatives Lived 




Race 


Yes 


Mo 


ToUlt 


BUck 


57 (84%) 


U (16Z) 


68 


White 


21 (A8X) 


23 (52%) 


44 


Totals 


78 


34 


112 



• 16.46, d£ - Ij p - <.001 
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•*iho icy 50 p^rcont loave" is a («.c>:r.:,ion complaint in the 
rural S,>ui;1umsC , pavUcului- Ly with r.-.spact to black youth, In our 
earlier atuJy of rural youth in the North Central atatea, we found 
tlvit drop.Hits totrl.Hl to remain in and hl<^h school graduates to mi- 
grate from tho rural areas, 

The mlgrailoa patterns of dropouts in the Southeast arc 
complex; moreover, not everyone agrees as to wKit happena to them 
after thc^y drop out, A Coniraunity Action Coordinator in North Car- 
olina staled that there was a tendency for dropouts to migrate: 

'n-he dropout, first of al], is one who la not 
achieving and is having problems vlth his class- 
work. If he doesn't get sympathy from the... 
teacher or soneone, he'll drop out. When he 
drops out, if he can leave and go to a city and 
somebody will take him in— a relative .. .or someone— 
that is all there is for him to do." 

A high school counselor in North Carolina, however, believes 
that this pattern of migration is changing with the Introduction 
of industry into the rural areas: 

"I feel that in the past we have had quite a number, 
when they dropped out or finished high school and 
there was no work, nigrate to the northern cities. 
After getting there they find no work there, also. 
However, I feel that most of them had to leave (heroj. 
This is [changing] rapidly because of the expansion 
of Industry in our local communities." 
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In view of these incompatible opinions, wo tested the CoUow 

ing hypotheses: 



• Rural youths who miRrutc to urban 
areas tend to be better educated 
than those who remain in rural areas. 

• Rural youtha who leave the South 
tend to be bet:er educated than thosa 
who remain in the South. 



When these hypotheses were tested we found a complex in- 
teraction existing between odgration pattern, educational lavel 
and race. A large; proportion of black youths than of whita 
youths of every every educational laval left the South. Whathat 
or not whites left the South is not related to their laval of t4« 
ueation; among blacks, however, school dropouts and those who go 
on to collage are much lass likely to leave the South than those 
who complete high school without going on to college (sea Table 



25). 



Table 25 



Proportion of Black Youths Who Left the South, 
By Education Laval 



Level of 

Education 



Uft the 

South 



Did Not Leave 
the South 



Totals 



Dropout or College 
High School Graduate 



12 (lOZ 
31 (24%) 



109 (90X) 
100 (76X) 



121 



131 



Totals 



43 



209 



252 




8.40, df « 1; p » <.00S 
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Aa Is slun.n In T.iblo Jo, :\r.\o\\i\ blao.k youthR, there Is no 
moro tu.j.'.Mi.-v for tl.o hottt-r eauo.itoa lImu for the It^H;: woU- 
eaucaie.: to :v.>v.^ Co a cLCy. But. .'.mou;; vhUo voutliH, only those 
who i;.. on to ooUc.^.- uUr.ite to oLtic-s at a iwito approxinutiiii; 
that oi bl.ii.'k youtha. 

Table 26 

Proportion M»o Movri to a City, 
By Race and I.t'vc!l of Education 



Race and 
Educat ion 


1 Did Not 
1 Move to City 


Moved 
1 to City 


Totals 


Black: 








9-11 


25 (61%) 


16 (39%) 


41 


12 


76 (58%) 


5A (A2%) 


130 




52 (57%) 


38 (43%) 


90 


totals 


153 i 


108 


261 



•= 0.12, df - 2j p - not significant 



White: 












9 - U 




27 (79%) 


7 


(21%) 


34 


12 




82 (74%) 


29 


(26%) 


111 


>12 




94 (59%) 


66 


(Al%) 


160 




Totals 


203 


102 


305 


^2 . 9^57 


, df - 2} p • <.01 
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Selection By So l 

Little Information is available In the literature concerning 

mlgrational Jiff erenceu between luaXus and Ciiinalea. In a study done 

(3) 

In rural areas of North Carolina, Baugman and Dahlstrom found 

that females (especially black f etnalt were highly critical of tha 

rural environment; many indicated, that they did not want to raise 

(4) 

their families there. Beal^e and Bogue found that more rural 
females than rural males indicated a preference for living In citiee{ 
Beale, Banks and Bowles stated that rural females under 25 and 
over 35 had higher rates of migration than males. Thus it was 
thought that more rural girls than boys would leave their home eossittn"* 
itles and migrate to major urban centers. 

We found in this study that male and female youths leave th« 
South in approximately equal numbers. This Is true for both bleekt 
and whites. 

Among black youths, about equal numbers and male and femalci 
move from their rural communities to a city, or from their rural 
community to another rural connunlty. 

Among white youths, however, the pattern is different. Many 
more females than males (64 percent and 43 percent) leave their 
home communities within three years of the time they completed 
(or should have completed) high school and many more females than 
males migrate to a city (50 percent and 28 percent) during the 
same time. (See Tables 27 and 28.) 
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Table 27 

rr.>porL i.'ii >>f '.sM t f Vv'utb.a !;!ic> ?!o'.'cJ. .v.vav Trom Thoir 





llonif Oor.Muii Ity, 


Hy Sox 






Migrated 




Racti ft Sex 


Yes 


No 


Totals 









White 


, 1 

n.-i le j 


46 


(43^0 


62 


(57%) 


108 




fcT.ulo. ' 


134 


(64"0 


76 


(36%) 


210 




Totals 


170 




138 


318 




- 13.07, 


df 


• Ij p - 


<.001 







Table 28 

Proportion of Wlilte Youths Who Moved to 
a City, By Sex 



Migrated to a City 



Race and Sex 


Yes 


No 


Totals 


White Male 


29 (28%) 


74 (72%) 


103 


Wlilte Female 


100 (50%) 


102 (50Z) 


202 


Totals 


129 1 


176 


305 



- 12.74, df - 1; p - <.001 
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Eco nomi c Fac t ors. Af f oc t1 ng the 
Tfi'cira 1 1 b n oTI^ur jTTo u tli 

Employment Opportunitie s 

The trend In the Southeast lias been toward fewer farm owners 
decreasing amounts of land In production, more farm mechanltatlon, 
and decreasing need for workers to do farm labor. Few white, 
and even fewer black, youth are able to become farm operators — 
there are not enough farms to take over and the costs of buying and 
running a farm (as well as the machinery needed) Chat Is large 
enough to be profit-making are prohibitive* 

Since most small towns In rural areas are economically dt« 
pendent on agriculture — to the extent that the farmers rtly on 
them for services — the decrease In the number of farmers has 
affected these towns adversely. There are fewer service Jobs avail 
able In the small town because there are fewer customers. 

Because of the Jack of Jobs in rural towns as well as on th« 
farms. It was hypothesised thatt 

• There is no difference between 
the outmlgratlon rates of farm 
and nonfarm youths. 

This hypothesis was substantiated among white youths, both 
male and female, college and noncollege. Among black youths who 
do not attend college, many more farm youths than nonfarm youths 
leave their heme counties and more farm youths move to a city. 
(See Tables 29 and 30 below.) 
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Table 20 



ri-o;>.>rtLv'.-, of h j',v» Bl u-.k luiiMl VouLlhi V.lio luft Their 



Res i vie nee 




MIj;rated 


1 

Did N\i 


c Migrate 


Totals 


Fa rn 




69 (74.0 


24 




93 


Monf 




32 (A5^) 


39 


(55%) 


71 


ToLaU 




101 


63 




164 




^3. 


df - 1; p 


» <,001 







Table 30 

Proport. ion of Noncollegc Block Rural Youths Who Migrated to 
a City, by Tartn-Nonf arm Residence 





Moved to 
a City 


! Did Not Move 
to a City 


Totals 


Farm 


54 (58%) 


39 (425:) 


93 


Nonfarm 


29 (41/:) 


42 (59J;) 


71 


Tota Is 


83 


81 


164 



=« 4.78, df - 1; p « <.05 
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Pr o port i on Employed 1n Nbnufacturing 



Rural towns In Che Southoatc ar« somewhat more fortunate than 
rural towns In other areas of the country because Induatry hat baan 
novlng Into them. However, thla movement has not been excenaiva 
enough as yet to provide full employment Cor local realdants, 'Bona 
aouthern counties are less fortunate in attracting new Induatry 
than others. Aa a high school guidance counselor In South Carol^i' 
stated: 



'*In this county we have a population of about 8000 
people, and only two plants in the whole county 
to serve this cotaaunity. These plants hire soma- 
where aiound 200 to 300 people. But wa*ra talking 
about the availability of only around 600 jobs in 
the county, and you have something like 3500 paopla 
who will W looking for work. They'll have to go 
out of the county to other counties where thera are 
mora plants that are hiring people." 

' if ■ 

We might infer from the comment of a curriculum director 
from Georgia that much of the migration in tha South la inter couQty 
in natural 



*Tha high school graduates -- if they only finiah 
high school — will stay near hare* Not too many 
of them actually work here, but they may live hara 

and commute." 



It might be expected, therefore thatt 



• Tha outmigration rates of noncollege 
rural youths are higher in those 
counties that have a low proportion 
of the population employed in manu- 
facturing. 
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WIk'U t!u> rfl.it loaslilii luHvi','ia t\w avullabiUly of JoHh In 
mvUiuf,»o*nr l:;,; a:;.! t!:.( nlvu*at(o.-i p.itlornH of ikmk'oM ^v.t-' rural youtha 
was i>x ■:;iino.!, v.- did t i.:ul a s f Um-u vtvl.iLlon.slilp, but not the 
cxpocucsl A>; sliowu in Tible il IhiIow, out ml i-,iM I Ion J a htf'licHt 

from thoMc> rui;il count ioM In whioli thtTu la iu;ithfr a very low or 
a very hl^^U pr. -portion mployc-d In manuirac Curing. 

Table 31 

Relation^5hlp of MIeratlon and Proportion of the 
County Population Duployed in Manufacturing 



in ' Did Not 

Mfg. Jn County Migrate 



MiR. to 

Rural Area 



Migrated to 
Urban Setting 



Totals 



White: 






1 






1 


<27.0 


19 


(53%) 


. A (11%) 


13 


(36%) 


36 


27.0-32.^ - 


20 




11 (22%) 


19 


(38%) 


50 


>33.0 


29 

1 


(53?0 


8 (U%) 


18 


(33%) 


55 


Totals 


' 68 




23 


50 


141 


» 2.99 


. Uf 


- A; p 


• not significant 






Black: 














<27.0 


32 


(52%) 


A (7%) 


25 


(41%) 


61 


27.0-32.9 


9 


(15%) 


9 (15^0 


42 


(70%) 


60 


>33.0 


27 


(5A%) 


5 (10%) 


18 


(36%) 


50 


TotilH 


68 


i 
1 
i 


18 


85 


171 



24.13, df - 4| p - <.001 
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r 



Discrimination In Hiring 



Charles Sllbcrnvin 



(101) 



wroto in 1964 Chat, because of dis- 



criminatory practices In hiring, whites were pre-empting the Jobs 
opening up In southern Industries. He reported that not only wem 
black people barred from Jobs in the new textile mills and other 
industries springing up in the region, but they began to find thair 
*'tradltional" occupations (such as barber, carpenter, waiter, nasmi, 
painter, and sawmill operator) being taken over by the **desperat«** 



Thsrs is a pattern of hiring in many southeastsm rural 
communities that oftsn seems to successfully excluds certain tyf«a 
of rural youths from obtaining employment. Black youths. In par* 
ticular, are often the last to be hired, espscially for ths bstt«ff 
Jobs. 

The Coordinator of a tri-county CooBunity Action Progtaa U 
North Carolina said, vlth regard to black migrants t 



*'In their minds they feel like there is a better 
place, with more opportunities and less racial 
prejudice. ... I can't fault tham for leaving, 
because there is nothing really for th«i to do 
here." 

An NYC Director in a North Carolina county saldt 



'Migration of kids, especially the blacks* is 
very fast. As soon as they get out of high school 
the ones that don't go on to college are looking 
for a way out of here. The reason is that this 
county offers them nothing — • nothing in the way 
of eroploytnent; nothing in the way of security. 
They are nothing but a burden to their family 
if they stay here. In order to elevate themselves 
above the poverty level it cones to a point where 
most of them must leave here." 



whites. 
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.Vtu..L v.v.iil.il>LUty Lit* Lu;k of .u'.i I l.ili 1 1 I Ly of jol)H In thu 
rur il .ifc.j i;:.iy n.)t ho JH l:,iportanc In ^it li.ui l.u Iih- mlj^rat lon i\h thu 
p«>ntr.«ric lu'twi'.M rural and urb.^n arcMs la Llioii- Job avaUabillty, 
VaU i.ro^;u;-u,s, of thjt tlK' you t ha arc f.imlliar with job 

conJUic:-; In .>t'u.u- looalUics, M.^ny rural rosidcntji liulicated 
that uhry heUovod ih.ic o.-cupattoiul fuiv. 11 tar b;a t i.on courses en- 
couraged young people to leave Lho rural areas. Our findings In- 
dicate that this may be the case Cor black youth but not for whlte«. 

As can be seen in Table 32, 64 percent of those black youtha 
who had taken an occupational familiarization course left their 
home tovn; only 44 percent of those who had not taken such a course 
left, .\inonw white youths these proportions are nearly equal (about 
47 percent), 

A chief court counselor in a North Carolina county saldi 

"Even though blacks are able to get an education, 
It Is hard for thein to get i job and an equal 
opportunity. Blacks have always had to battle 
for jobs, and nothinR Is ever handed... to them. 
It doesn't make any difference how qualified the 
Individual is." 

We therefore expected to find thati 

• Black youths are more likely 
than white youths to report 
having had a hard time finding 
work in the past few years. 

This hypothesis was substantiated .by the data) as shown In 
Table 33. 70 percent of the black, but only 49 percent of the white, 
youths reported having some kind of difficulty In finding work. 
Of the reasons given by these young adults for Lhelr difficulties, 
most are not related to race; whites and blacka are equally likely 
to Rive them as reasons. The most frequently fjiven reasons orei 
no experience {20Z of white, 217, of blacks), no vocational training 
(25% of whites, 26% of black<}), no high school diploma (9% of whites. 
16% of bla'.!'.s), and d lacriminat ion (O:; of whites, 25?( of blacka). 
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Tab la 32 



Proportion of NoncoUege Rural High School Graduates Who 
Took an Occupational Farolllarization Course and Who 
Migrated front the Rural Area, By Race 



School Offered For- 
mal Occupational Famil-' 


Migration Status 




larlzatlon Course 
and Race 


Migrated 


Stayed 


Totals 


SxacK ; 








Yes 


50 (64X) 


28 (36X) 


71 


No 


27 (44X) 


34 (56X) 


61 


Totals 


77 


62 


139 


- 5.45i df 


• It p ■ <.02 




Whites 








Yes 


25 (4SX) 


27 (S2X) 


52 


No 


24 (47X) 


27 (53X) 


51 


Totals 


49 


54 


103 


X* ■ 0.01, d£ 


- 1) p ■ not slgnlf leant 
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Table 33 

I'ropori itMi Who S.iia Tlu^y had a ll.-ird 
Time FinvUu^ Work, by U.ice 



Ha.l n Hard Tljne Finding Work 



Yea ; No Totals 



White 




1 mm 

' 77 


(49%) 


80 


(5U) 


1 

157 


Black 




131 


(70%) 


57 


OOZ) 


188 


Totals 


208 


137 


345 



* 15.22, df - 1; p - <,00i . 



Our preliminary Interviews suggested that lack of employment 
might be more influential in determining migration patterns among 
blacks than among whites. A rural South Carolina resident Mpressod 
a commonly held point of view when he said: 

"The white kids don' f migrate like the black kids 
do. Most of the time they can find Jobs around 
here because of their educational background. Th«y 
can go to work in the mills and in the textile 
plants because they can pass those tests." 

On the basis of our preliminary interviews throughout the South 
cast, we anticipated that of the reasons given for migration, mot* 
blacks than whiter would report that they migrated becauset 

• There is a lack of Jobs in rural 
areas; 

• The opportunities to earn higher 
wages are butter outside the rural 
areas) 
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• There is an opportunity to enter a 
broader range of Jobs outstde the 
rural areas; or 

• They always knew they would have to 
leave the rural area to obtain work. 

Each of these hypotheses was substantiated, as ii shown in 
Table 34. Much higher proportions of black than of white youtha 
give these as important reasons for leaving their Home eommun<< 
ities and moving to cities. About 59 percent of blacks but only 
17 percent of whites list the lack of Jobs in the rural areas aa 
a "very important" reaaon. Higher wagaa in the city ia given by 
S7 percent of blacka and 22 percent of whitaa; a broader range »f 
Jobs in the city, by 49 percent of blacka and 20 parcant of whlMf 
and "alwaya knew I would have to leave to obtain work", by 38 pevawil 
of blacks but only 7 percent of whitaa. 

To teat whether there vaa indeed a difference between migrMfca 
and nonmigranta in the range of Joba obtained, tha entry Joba of all 
noncollege youths were examined. It waa found that almoat no ona^ 
either migrant or nonmigrant, entered an unfamiliar Job. Nonml|eatlta 
are more likely than migranta (79X va. 68X) to enter blua-collaf 
occupational however, this difference ia aignificant only for blaak 
youtha (See Table 33). Migranta are mora likely than nonmigranta 
(10% va. 6Z) to enter aalea occupationa; but thia difference ia not 
aignificant. 

Nonmigranta are alao more likely than migranta (36X va* 23X) 
to enter a skilled trade — " 6.29, df « It p « <.02. Thia dKlar* 
ence ia significant only for females when analyead by sax{ and, vhatt 
analysed by race and aex, it ia significant only for black fcmalaa* 
(See Tablea 36 and 37). 
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Table 34 



Puopo J- Lionel of nlack an.l WuL»» N'op.cuIUy.o Youths Uho Mlcrau-J to 
CltUs. l.'l.o Cavt' Dliforoac Job-Rw'lat.^U RiMsjous fpr H.-ivin« Migrated 



•Very taportant" 
Reasons for I.oaving 


Race 




Black 


unilte 


Totals 


Lack of jobs In 
rural area: 

Yes 
No 


37 (59%) 

26 (Airo 


1 

i 

1 

7 (17%) 1 44 
34 (83%) ; 60 


Totals i 63 


41 ! 104 


» 17.66. df « 1; p . <.001 


Higher wages in 
the city: 

Yes 

No 


36 (57%) 
27 (4311:) 


9 (22%) 
32 (78%) 


45 
59 


Totals 


63 


41 


104 


X^ - i:.53, df - 1; p - <.001 . 


Broader range of 
Jobs In the city: 

Yes 

No 


1 

i 
1 

31 (49%) 

32 (51%) 


8 (20%) 
33 (80%) 


39 
65 


Totals ; 63 41 


104 


« 9.34, df - 1} p - <.005 


Always knuw would 
have to leave to 
obtain work: 

Yes 

No 

( 

Totals 1 

j 

- 12.24. 


1 j 
1 i 

' I 
24 (38%) 3 (7%) ; 

39 (hZZ) : 38 (93%) ' 
63 i 41 i 
df « 1; p - <.001 


27 
77 

104 
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Table 33 

Relationship of Migration and Obtaining a Blue-Collar 

Entry Job, by Race 



Race 


Blue-Collar Job 


Totals 


Yes 


No 


White: 
Migrant 
Nonmlgrant 


30 (56%) 
56 (67X) 


24 (442) 
27 <33X) 


54 
83 


Totals 


86 


51 


137 


■ 1.99, df - 1; p - not ilgnlf leant 


Black: 
Migrant 
Nonmlgrant 


60 (77%) 
68 (92X) 


18 (23%) 
6 (8X) 


78 

74 


Totals 1128 


24 


152 



X*- 6.40. df - Ij p - <.02 
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Table 1(> 



Ut'l.iL Loa.ship of Mi^-raLlcn and Obtaitiing a SklUoa 
Trckle Fncry Job, for Females 



Migration 

St.Jtua 
of Femilos 


Entry Job In Skilled Trades 




Yea i No 


Totals 


Migrant 

Noninlf;raat 


14 (isro 

33 (31%) 


81 (85ro 

73 (69%) 


95 
106 


Tc als 


47 


154 

1 i 


201 



' - - 1 

X^- 7.52, df - 1; p - <.01 



Table 37 

Proportion of Female Migrants Who Entered a Skilled Trade, by Race 



Migration Status 



Entry Job in Skilled Trades 



Race of Female 


Yes 


No 


Totals 


White: 










Migrant 


6 


(1A%) 


37 (86%) 


43 


Njnmigrtnt 


15 


(28%) 


39 (72%) 


54 


Totals 


21 


76 


97 


X^- 2.69, 


df - 


1; p ■ not 


significant 




Black t 










Migrant 


8 


(15%) 


44 (85%) 


52 


Nonnil?,rant 


18 


(35%) * 


34 (65%) 


52 


Totals 


26 


78 


104 



X^- 5.13, df - 1; p - <.025 
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Because of all thesi hypotht*si;5ed relationships, we also hypothe 
aiaed that; 



• More black than white rural-to-urban 
migrant youth will say that they moved 
because hiring practices in southern 
rural areas are discriminatory* 

Table 38 shows that this hypothesis was substantlatedt 



Table 38 

Proportions of Noncollege Black and of White 
Rural- to-*Urban Migrant Youth Who Give Discrimination 
in Hiring as a Reason for Moving to the City 



{ 


Dlicrlmlnatlon in Hiring 


Totill 


Yea 


Mo 










Black 




47 


(47X) 


52 (53X) 


91 


Vhite 




10 


(IIX) 


79 (89X) 


•9 


Totals 


57 


131 


IM 








- 29.13, df - 


1{ p • <.0Ol 
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It Is p.'s.'.iMo th.it blafk yorchs aiilK'ipale cllscrlninat Ion prob- 
lems v.boa s-.lvi;!.^- v.\)rl; in t\w Viual South. KuwUsky ;ind Ohlenclorf 
in a stvuiv 01 i*w'c.i;> ii i ^:^al expoci i on ; of black yuutlis, fouiul that 
rauvh '\anr ;.{♦ L-aiory vio 1 1 I lc>n'' ocourreii — i.e., black youl hs expv^cLcd 
lower occupat inial sucvres^ than tholr chances war rant c»d, 

Earh youth tr. o'^r sample wa^s asked if he had expected to have 
crouMe finding; a job Ln his home touni after he left school. Although 
there? is no relationship between ansv;ers to this question and migration 
of the noncollege youths from their hone cornnunity^ there Is a sig- 
nificant relationship with race for both college and noncollege youths. 
(See Table 39.) Evidently, a large number of black youth who grow up 
in the South expect to have trouble finding jobs. This is also evident 
from Table 40. Black youths are more than twice as likely as white 

youths to say that whites have a better chance to get Jobs than blacks. 
Wlilte youths who go on to college are more likely to agree with this 

viewpoint thnn whito youths who do not go to college. (See Table Al.) 



Table 39 

Proportion who Expected to Have Trouble Finding 
a Job in Their Heme Town, by Race 





Expected Trouble 


Finding a Job ; 




Race 


Yes 


1 

1 No 


1 

No answer 


Totals 


Black 


U2 (51%) 


98 (35%) 


38 (14%) 


278 


White 


80 (25%) 


190 (59%) 


5A (17%) 


324 


Totals 


222 


' 288 


1 92 


602 



» 46.24, df - 2; p » <,001 
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Table 40 



Proportion of Black and of !Vhite YouthB Who Say That 
Black and White Persons Have an Equal Chance to Get Jobs 



Race 


Fqual 
Chance 


Blacks Have 
Bettor Chance 


Wltltes Have 
' Better Chance 


Totals 


White 


196 (63%) 


j 22 (7%) 


92 (30%) 


310 


Black 


63 (24%) 


i 0 (02) 


' 205 (76%) 

1 
1 


268 


Totals 


259 


22 


1 297 


578 


X^- 130.93. df • 2; p 


- <.001 







TabU 41 

Proportion of White College and White Noncollegt Youths Who 
Say That Black and White Persons Have an Equal Chance to Gat JoN 



Attended | Equal | Blacks Have Whites Have , 
College Qianctt , Better Chance ' Better Chance >' Totals 



Yea 


84 


(53%) 1 13 (8X) 


1 63 (39X) 


160 


No 


112 


(75%) 


9 (6%) 


I 29 (19X) 

i 


150 


Totals 


196 


22 


1 92 \ 


310 



X* - 16.99, d£ - 2; p • <.001 
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Ac.-v.r.iln -. c> tl;o 197'' populni cvn.sus, t !v. u-Jlau ramlly ln~ 
corp.os of bo'h w':itf ..:u! bla.-k rj:-Lli.-^ in lIio So.iLh wurj cousiderubiy 
below tho.«u of fa-.-.LUi-s in tlie otht-r Lhroc major rejUons of the country. 
Tho souLlifastfi-n sr.uos also the lowest ratio of black to white' 

nwdian fair.Ily inco-o's; ihc luodLan Incor.ti figure for southern whitea 
was nearly uictj th;it for southorn blacks — see Tabic 42 bolow. 



Table A2 

MeJlan Fair.ily Income by Region of the U.S. 

1969 



Region 


Whites 


Blacks 


Northeast 


$10,721 


$ 7,327 


North Central 


10,293 


7,76A 


South 


8,721 


4,900 


West 


10,374 


7,379 
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In the North Central states study it waa found thatiwitliin a 
rural couununity* th^^ youths from low-incoma families tended to stay 
while those from the more affluent famUies tended to migrate; this 
was especially true for fomiUea* This is the opposite of what .night 
b« expected to occur on the basis of median family income of the coun- 
ties. Wlien the county data were examined it was found that the 
tendency was for young people to leave the low-income counties and to 
remain in the high*lncome counties. We, therefore, tested the followinf 
hypothesis among rural youths in the Southi 



Among rural youths who do not 
attend college, the tendency to 
migrate to urban centers is not 
related to family income. 



This hypothesis was substantiated for whites but not for blaidl#* 
(tee Table 43). Araong black youths who do not attend collogOi thott 
whose family's Income was $3,000 or more art mor« apt to migratt to 
eities than those from fanllies with lower incomsa* 

Table A3 

Relationship of Family Income Level and Migration to a City, by Kaee 



fatally Income 
and Race 



Migrated' to a City 



Yes 



Mo 



Totale 



White t 
<$3»000 
>$3,000 


7 
AS 


(AU) 
(AOX) 


10 (59%) 
67 (60%) 


112 




Totalq 


. 52 




77 


129 




- 0.01 


. df 


■ 1} p • not significant 




dldck: 
<$3,000 
>$3,000 




1 . 

A2 
38 


(41%) 
(60%) 


60 (59%) 
25 (40%) 


102 
63 




Totals 


80 




85 1 165 

1 



- 5.71, df -1; p - <.02 
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ILI^. M'LAn pj; AL J Y S J n-l IN THL' SOUTHrAST 

■Jhe^aouthuni educational syatwtn has developed largely In this 
century . Delayed by the Civil War and then by reconstruction, the 
South during the last half of the 19th centuo' lacked funds to provide 
more than a primitive system of education. The greatest developments In 
•QUthorn educvition have occurred since 19A0, 

Segregated education has been disappearing since 1954, when th« 
Supreme, Court ruled that "separate but equal" facilities were Inherently 
unequal . However, the rate of Integration has been slowed by th« 
"freedom of choice" plan and by the development of many private whlu 
licademles. ' 4r ' ■. 

The Southeast is more rural than the other major regions of thtt 
United States; therefore, a larger proportion of Its schools «rc rural 
schools. Compared with urban schools, rural schools throughout the coun- 
try tend to be smaller, less well-staffed and have fewer course offerln|i« 
Despite the tendency for writers to criticise southern education, our 
andlngs suggest that southern rural schools do not compare too unlavor- 
ably with rural schools In the North.* 

School Size 

In the present study, 16 rural counties were selected (by a strati- 
fied sampling technique) that were a representative cross section of all 
the rural counties in the Southeast. These 16 counties were served by 15 
high schools, each of which was studied in detail by our staff, 



One of the major rccommcndaUons stemming from our previouH study of the 
rural arort.s In the North Cfiural state?* was that any program for rural 
youth mwnt be alrrod nt Mr rctiRthunin)/. at) Inadequate rural educational 
system, rather than dtp-ndlnK un that system to provide the supportive 
services for the rural youth program. 
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In our prevtoufl ucudy of the 'orch Central HtatoB, wu selected IB 
countlt'fl ao to have a repri-Hontatlve cross aoctlon of all the rural 
count loa in the North Central atatea. Thcno 18 North Central countiea 
were served by 80 high schools. The North Central rural schools tended 
to be much smaller than the Southeastern rural schools, as Is shown In 
Table A4. (The youths in this study wore seniors In high school In th« 
1967-68 school year, If they had not dropped out of school, All data an 
■chools that are shown In the following tables are for that school ytar*) 

Table 44 

Number of Schools In Each of Fouf Slxe Categories Serving 
16 Representative Rural Counties in the Southeast and 18 
Representative Rural Counties in the North Centra^. Statea 



fWgion 


Number of Pupils, Grades 10-12 


■ Tttfli; 


<60 


60-99 


100-199 


>199 


Southeast 
Merth Central 


2 OX) 
11 (14%) 


5 0%) 
28 (35%) 


32 (44X) 
28 (3SX) 


34 (46X) 
13 <16X) 


# 


Totals 


13 


33 


59 


47 





- 31.46, df - 3{ p - <.001 



In the North Central states, the amallest schools ware usually, 
found In areas that were highly dependent on agriculture and aparaaly 
settled. This is also true in the South for schools having less thafl 
100 pupils In grades 10-12, as is shown in Table 45. 



Accurate data were not available on two segregated schools that had 
plosed fllncp the youths In our sample were In high Hchool. 
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Tabu AS 



Relationship of Agricultural Uependt)nc;y 
In thi.? County to Si/.u of Schools 



Proportion of County 
Population Lmplovtid 
In Agriculture 


Nup.)bcr of Schools with Enrollment of.' 


<100 


100 - 199 


200 or more 


15% or more 


— i , , 

7 (13X) ! 2A (43%) 

1 

0 (0%) 1 8 (47%) 

1 


25 (44%) 
9 (53%) 



* 2.37', df « 2j p - not significant 

In 1967-68, a disproportionate number of segregated schools exist*! 
in those counties moat dependent on agriculture, as shown in TabU 46. Yft» 
as Table 47 shows, the small schools were not overrepresentsd among seg^ 
gated schools. 

Table 46 

Relationship of Agricultural Dependency 
In the County to Segregation in the Schools 



Proportion of County 
Population Employed 
In Agriculture 


Number of Schools That Werei 


Segregated 


Nominally 
Integrated 


Fully 
Integrated 


<15% 


28 (49%) 


17 (30%) 


12 (21%) 


15% or more 


15 (83%) 


1 (6%) 


2 (11%) 



- 6.87, df - 2i p - <.05 
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Table 47 

RelAtionshlp of Size of School to Segregation In the Schools 



School Enrollment 
Craclefs 10-12 




Number 


✓ 

of Schoolo That Werei 


Segregated 


Nominally or fully 
Integrated 


<100 


4 


(573:) 




3 (432) 


100-199 


IS 


(47%) 




17 (S3X) 


200 or more 


22 


(65%) 




X2 ' (3SX) 






2.13, df 


- 2; 


p " not ■Ignlfiemt 



Per Pupil Expenditures 

Snail ruriil achools cannot ecoaomiia in thair oparationi to tfeMNlf 
advantage . Rural conmunltlea with i^iall populations hava a llnittA UM 
baaa. In the North Central stataa ve found that it uauaUy coats maffli fit 
pupil for education in the snaller schools i whera funda ara uaualiy SiMt 
llmitttd than in larger achools. Lack of money neaiia that sone thinfi 
not ba afforded} sometimes only ona aapact of a problan can ba aelvMl# .^MM 
other aspects must bis slighted. Small schools tend to uaa avallabla 
for improvement of physical facilitiaa, oonaolidation of achool diatrial^i 
Improvement of school administration and tha like. Tha money ia aaldon 
usad to change the curriculum, the instruction offered, or to add apaeiaX 
and supportive services and programs. 
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In ttu* piosc iu St miy, liowH^vov, i\>\;tut thcjc snail soIuhiIh in the 
Southii^iit Jo nf)t tcMul to spiMu! r.orc» j-oacy per punll {Uuw lavK^'r fic-hoola 
do. Anor./ wUli urulor 200 stuut-nLs !n j;r,\(lcr^ L0-L2, the oxpencli- 

ture pt;»r pu-.^il wa;> iv.u.:h hirju-r in the ll.uih (\n:!.U stalt\s than in Lho 
Southeasf. Ar^on.; cb,v larr^^er rural schuolH tlioro waJi not a Bi^nif leant 
differeruif b.avA^Mi the two re;:',U>ns In thcLr expv>uvJitureH per pupil (set? 
Table 48). 

o 

Table A8 

ExpencIUurt.. Pur Pupil . P.y Size of llifih School (Grades 10-12) and Region 



Region 


. Expenditures I'er Pupil 


Totals 


<$A00 


s<1400-499 , >$A99 


i 

Scboo Is y 1 rli__l OS 1) 1 
than 200 eTmcIi? n"t ss : j 

Southtiac-.t 1 17 (53%) 

North Central j 8 (12%) 


1 ■ 

\ 
i 
1 

13 (41%) 2 (6X) 
21 (32%) 36 (55%) 


32 
65 


- 10. 6A, df - 2; p - <.003 



Schools with 20 0 or 
more stud onrs; 

Southeast 
North Central 



12 
6 



(41%) 
(46%) 



14 
4 



(48%) 
(31%) 




29 
13 



1.71, df - 2j p - not 8lgnlflc«nt 



Althonp.h we hid Uttlo difflctilty «Gttinr, Information on cxpendfturc per 
pupil for schools in the North Central statua, 13 of the 75 schools in the' 
Southfanf n.'f\iied to divul?;o these data. These schools vtv.rr all in coutl** 
ties with .1 hlj'.h propf.rt Ion of the population employed In acricuUuro. 
There w.is no other factor s Ip.n 1 f 1 cmt ly nHated to rriuHal to divulge thl-S 
lnform.it Ion. tn most caseM a .sinj^le school In a county would refuse} other 
schools Jn the snme comity relensf^d thifj Information for their expenditures. 
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Expt*ndl:ure pur pupil was not ruUted to school segregation; nor 
to tUti county's dependence on agriculture. Most important, pcrhapsi li 
an almost consistent Inverse relationship between expenditures pur pupil 
and provision of employment-related aervicos (see Table 49.) 

Table 49 

Relationship Between Expenditure Vor Pupil and 
Provision of Employment-Related Serviceo to the Students 



Service 



Proportion of Schools OfferlHI 
Service I by Expenditure Per 





<$400 


$400 or Miti 








OJT/Work-study 


23X 


16% 


Occupational familiarization 
course 


33X 


31X 


•^Career Night" or "Vocation Day" 


80X 


63X ! 


field Trips 


70X 


56X 


Job riacenent Service 


27X 


16X 


Trained Counselor 


26X 


35X 



As In the North Central etatct, exp«nditure per pupil Is not A 
very useful index of quality of education in the rural echoolt in tlia 

Southeast. 
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Wliltl.u-k noto.l In that, .dtl:;>u>:;h tho r.rtuil majority of 

southern h?^h .ioIkm! stuJiMUs wc-re nudyinv^ whai was essentially a coX- 
lege rr-H'ar.Urry ourr 1 m Lun . los.; Mw a 20 rorcont actually graduatod from 
college. He concluded that the ..thoi 8Lf percent nocded a curriculum 
that Is more appropriate to mod..rn Industrial noeds. Godwln^^^^ agreed, 
saying that the- hlr.h school curriculum needed noma sort of balance be-, 
tween vocational, technical, pro esslonal and academic programs. These 
same statements have been mydo. about rural hlr.h schools In the North Cen* 
tral stares. 

. Prior to integration, it was often true In the Southeast that more 
vocational courses were offered in white than In black schools. A um^f 
of teenage unemployment in several rural North Carolina counties^^^®^ 
ahowed that a much broader range of vocational courses was offered In 
the ptcdomlnantly white and desegregated schools than in the black 
schools . 

As in the North Central states study, the results of the data - 
analysis indicate that tho. range of courses offered In the rural schools 
appears to be not as broad as that offeted in the urban schools, llie 
course offerings in various sizes of rural schools in our Southeastern 
.study are compared in Table 50. For purposes of comparison, similar 
data are given for tnu 80 schools that we studied in the North Central 
states in Table 51. 

In general, rural schools in both regions offer about the sane 
number of core courses. In the commercial skills area, North Central 
rural schools are more apt to offer a three-year "commercial** course 
than are Southern rural schools, htit the Southern schools offer more 
years of typltip, and buslncos fnachlne.4 training. 
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North Central achoola are more likely than Southern schools to have 
three-year sequences in vocational agriculture and industrial arts (•■ op- 
posed to vocational shop). 

The greatest difference » however, seems to be that North Centnl 
fural schools place tnuch more emphasis on art and music offerings tHiM 
do the Southern rural schools. 
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Table SO 



(CatOKv.rLufd by 
(I 



i tr ViMr:» of lufUriioiion ?.n Seloi!ted 
.Mt d by t'rlu^ols of Various Sbu»s 
Nur;l>or oi' StudontH In Cr.-uloH 

vural Houthoast States) 



NtimbtT 'uf Years 
Offered DuriuR 
Graders 10-12 



Englif<h 
Math-Algebra 

Math^Shop 



Social Studies 



Afro»Anf»rlcan 
Culture 



Science 



Foreign F^nn^uai;e 

n 



»2 
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I'v.' nent afrt' of SIcIiooVm - 


1 








Rural 






Urban 


Less 


60-99 


100-199 


200 or 




than 60 






more 







1 irli * n t c 

^ 


_JJj;jiiucMit:s 


SfuflontH 


Students 


3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


inn 


1 


0 


u 


0 


3*2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Q 


A *V 

9.7 




3 


100 


1 no 


100 


87,1 




0 


14.3 


50 


20 


22.6 


11.8 


X 


U.3 


n 
U 




25.8 


17.6 


2 


42.8 


A 

U 


Q 


29.0 




3 


28.6 




AO 


22.6 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3.2 


0 


1 


0 


n 


A 

0 


0 


0 


2 


0 




A A 

20 


3.2 




3 


100 




80 


93.6 




0 


71.4 


100 


1 AA 
100 


A A 9% 

90*3 


91. a 


1 


14.3 




A 

0 


3.2 


8.1 


2 


14.3 


A 

u 


0 


0 


A 
U 


3 


0 




0 


6.5 


ft . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.5 


2.9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


50 


0 


6.5 


0 


3 


100 


50 


100 


87.0 


97.1 


0 


0 


100 


40 


16.1 


3.0 


1 


28.6 


0 


60 


51.6 


38.2 


2 


57.1 


0 


0 


32.3 


38.2 


3 


14.3 


0 


0 

« 


0 


20.6 


0 


57.1 


100 


40 


48.4 


38.2 


I 


23.6 


0 


60 


45.2 


29.4 


2 


14.3 


0 


0 


6.5 


17.7 


3 


0 


0 


0 


25.9 


14.7 



Table 50 (Continued) 



Number of Complete Years of Inatructloa in Selected 

Courses Offered by Schools of Various Sizes 
(Categorized by Number of Students in Grades 10-12) 
(Rural Southeast States) 



Number of Years 
Offered During 
Grades 10 12 




Percentase of Schools 




Rur 


al 


urDan 


Y .A A at 






2W 99 




















owuciancB 


Kutic 












0 


0 


50 


40 


25.8 


M 


1 


0 


50 


0 


22.6 


J* 




28.6 


0 


60 


6.4 


lt«4 




71 A 
/Is 4 


0 ' 


0 


45.2 


H*$ 


Art 












0 


57.1 


100 


80 


80.7 




1 


14.3 


0 


0 


12.9 


M 
it** 


# 


28.6 


0 


0 


6.4 




U 


0 


20 


0 


lit 


Hone Economics 














0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


9 ■ 




0 


50 


0 


22.6 








50 


100 


77.4 




Typing 












0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


M 


1 


28.6 


0 


0 


19.3 


l.f 




57.1 


50 


60 


71.0 






14. 3 


0 


40 


9.7 


u.y 


Business Machines 












0 


14.3 


50 


0 


9.7 






28.5 


0 


40 


25.8 


lOil 


I 


42.9 


50 


0 


35.5 






14.3 


0 


60 


29.3 




Comntrclal 














14.3 


SO 


0 


9.7 


14.7 




28.5 


0 


40 


25.8 


20.8 




42.9 


50 


0 


35.5 


26.S 




14.3 


0 


60 


29.0 


38.2 


Vocational 












Agriculture 0 


71.4 


0 


0 


9.7 


36.9 




0 


0 


0 


16.1 


0 




0 


50 


0 


74.2 


5.9 




28.6 


50 


100 


0 


85.2 
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Tubli. 50 (Cuntliuu.d) 



Nur.ibor of ConpJote Vynrs of TiuitrucL ion In Selected 

Coiuscs Offorcl by Scliools or Varioun Sixths 
(Carcj'orl /fU by :iu.,bcr of Stiklt'r.ts in GradcH 10-12) 
(Kurd I Sou'htast Stutos) 



Number ul" Years 
Offered Uurlu;? 
Gradefi 10-12 


— . 


I'orcenr'at',^ of Schools 




Urban 


Rurnl 


LesH ' 
than 60 
Students 


60-99 
Students 


100-199 
Students 


200 or 
inore , 
Students 


Vocational 






> 








Education 


0 


57.1 


100 


100 


80.7 


55.9 




1 


U.3 


0 


0 


3.2 


2.9 




2 


14.3 


0 


0 


12.9 


29.4 




3 


14.3 


0 


0 


3.2 


11*8 


Indusfriai Arts 
















0 


28.6 


100 


100 


80.7 


58. • 




1 


0 


0 


0 


12.9 


26.5 




2 


57.1 


0 


0 


3.2 


11.7 




3 


14.3 


0 


0 


3.2 


3.0 
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Table 51 



Number of CompJetc Ycara oC Instruction In Selected 

Courses Offered by Schools of V.irlous Sixoa 
(CAtegorlzed by Number of Students in Grades 10-12) 
(Rural North Central States) 



ERIC 



Nuirber of Years 
Offered During 
Grades 10-12 


Porcentaj'c of Schoola 


Urban 


Rural 


Less 
than 60 
Students 


60-99 
Students 


100-199 

WW 4* 4r ^ 

Students 


Students 


Math-Algebra 
















2 


0 


18.2 


21.4 


10.7 


0 




3 


100 


81.8 


78.6 


85.7 


100 






0 


0 


0 


3.6 


0 


Math- Shop 
















0 


16.7 


18.1 


35.7 


25.0 


23.1 


• 


1 


33.3 


A5.5 


50.0 


35.7 


61.5 




2 


0 


27.3 


7.1 


17.9 


0 




3 


50.0 


9.1 


7.1 


21.4 


11.4 


Social Studies 












« 




2 


0 


9.1 


14.3 


7.1 


7.7 




3 


100 


81. e 


85.7 


89.3 


9a<3 






0 


9.1 


0 


3.6 


0 


Uoiae Economics 
















0 


16.7 


18.2 


0 


3.6 


T.7 




1 


0 


27.3 


10.7 


7.1 


0 




2 


16.7 


27#3 


39.3 


17.9 


M M 

7.7 




y 


66.7 


27*3 


a* A M 

50.0 


71.4 


84.6 


Science 
















1 


0 


9.1 


0 


0 


0 




2 


0 


I8«2 


7.1 


3.6 


7.7 




3 


100 


72.7 


MM M 

92.9 


M ^ J 

96.4 


92.3 


Typing 










• 






0 


0 


9.1 


0 


0 


0 




1 


33.3 


36. A 

Jw • ■» 




■lAa / 


ja«# 




2 


66.7 

WW • § 


5A.5 


53.6 


46.4 


53.1 




3 


0 


0 


0 


10.7 


7.7 


Business Machines 
















0 


33.3 


90.9 


78.6 


78.6 


53«l 




1 


33.3 


9.1 


21.4 


21.4 






2 


33.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Commercial 
















0 


0 


27.3 


0 


3.6 


7.7 




1 


16.7 


9.i 


14.3 


14.3 


7.7 




2 


16.7 


63.6 


50.0 


35.7 


23.1 




3 


66.7 


■I 


35.7 


42.9 


61.5 




other 


0 




0 


3.6 


0 
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Tnblo 51 ((^^JuJJHu•a) 



Nu:..l.Ln* cif Ci.i.-.plotu Year?! of Instruction in Sclcrtod 

Cour:;i's 01 If rod by St.liooi.n of Variotis Sinus 
(CaL.'j.-'.orizci! by Nuir.ber of Sru.lonts in Crados 10-12) 
(Rural North (Autrol States) 



Number of Yoais 
Offered Duri'ic; 
Grades 10-12 



Foreign Lnn^iua^jo I 
(Including Latin 
and Crock) 



Foreign Langu;3?,f^ 2 
(Includin>? Latin 
and Creok) 



Music 



Art 



Vocational 
•Agriculture 



Vocational Shop 



Industrial Arts 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 

0 
X 
2 
3 

0 
1 

2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 

0 
1 
2 
3 

0 
1 
2 

3 

other 



Urban 



riM'conca.'.i'' oi SfhoolH 



Loss 
than 60 
Students 



0 
0 
0 

100 



ERIC 



0 
0 
0 

100 

0 
0 

16.7 
83.3 

0 

0 

50.0 
50.0 



66.7 
0 
0 

33.3 

66.7 
16.7 
0 

16.7 

16.7 
16.7 

0' " 
66.7 
0 



63.6 
18.2 
18.2 
0 



100.0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

9.1 
9.1 
81.8 

90.9 
0 

9.1 

0 



90.9 

0 
0 

9.1 

100.0 
0 
0 
0 

45.5 
9.1 

27. 3 
9.1 
9.1 
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Hural 



17.9 
39.3 
42.9 
0 



82.1 
10.7 

7.1 

0 

3.6 

0 

10.7 
85.7 

62.1 
10.7 
0 

7.1 



67.9 

0 

3.6 
28.6 

8.6 
10.7 
7.1 
3.6 

14.3 
17.9 
32.1 
35.7 
0 



100-199 
Students 



3.6 
25.0 
64.3 

7.1 



60.7 
25.0 
14.3 
0 

3.6 

0 

10.7 
85.7 

67.9 
7.1 

21.4 
3*6 



46.4 
0 
0 

53.6 

67.9 
17.9 
7.1 
7.1 

28.6 
3.6 
17.9 
46.4 
1.6 



200 or 
more 

Jjtjjden^i 



0 
0 

46.2 
53.S 



30.8 
7.7 
38.5 
23.1 

0 
0 
0 

100 

23.1 
15.4 
15.4 
46.2 



23.1 
0 
0 

76.9 

53.8 
7.7 
23.1 
15.4 

23.1 
23.1 

7.7 
46.2 

0 



When the varlotiH vocational coursea offered by the Southafn Achaola 
are examined in more detail* we find that the echoula attended by the blacka 
tend to differ in their course offerings from those attended by the whitfii 
Smaller proportions of black than of white students attended high achogla 
that offered two or more years of comrorclal subjects or Industrial arta 
coursea (see Tables 52 and S3), (Smalli*r proportions of black sta4anta 
also attended schools that offered business machines ot vocational adUMA** 
tlon; bu^ these differences were not statistically significant «) 

On tlio oiUjv liand, can bo seen in Table 54, larger proportiotia 
of black than of white students attended schools that offered cour:«tt iti 
vocational agriculture — a shrinking employment area* 

Table 52 

Proportion of Youths Who Attended Schools That Offered 
Two or More Years of Commercial Courses i by Race 



Race 


School Offered 2 or More Yean 
of CoMifcrcial 


Total* 


Yes 


No 










Black 
White 

#« AAA* # « *4 


146 (56%) 
2A4 (77%) 


114 (4AX) 
71 (23%) 


260 
315 


Totals 


390 


185 


575 



- 29.63, df - 1; p • <.001 
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Proinu t Ipu t)f Vnuth«-5 Vhvi Artcnat'd Schools That OffcivJ 
■iv>» u: l-'.oi-f 'i\.ars or I ndusi i i.i I Ail.s Courni-.i, by ilai:o 





1 
1 


School 






or Moi't' 


Yc'iira 






1 

u 




of Industrial ArtM 




Totals 




i 








No 




Black 




8 






252 


(97%) 


260 


WUte 




9X 


(29%) 




224 


(71%) 


315 


















Totals 1 




99 




476 


575 



» 66.58, df « 1; p - <.001 



Table 54 . 

Proportion of Youths U'ho Attend£:d SchooJy That Offered' 
Courses in Vocational Agriculture, by Race 



Race 

Black 
Whit^i 



School Offered Vocatlonnl 
Agriculture 



No 



Totals 



Tot ,'ils 



15 



245 (94:0 
25/* (81/0 

499 



(e%) 

61 (19^) 



76 



260 
315 



575 



- 22.95, dt « 1; p « <.001 
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staff Qualit y 

Every teacher, counselor, and school administrator who had 
been on the staff of the 75 rural and 8 urban (control) high echooU , 
during the 1967-68 school year — the students in our sample were 
seniors tlut year — was sent a short questionnaire. This question- 
naire dealt with the background of the staff, their teaching prepat* . 
afion, and their duties during the 1967-68 school year, 

Teachern In rural schools tend to be less well-prepared for 
teaching than those in urban schools; this was also true in the UoHh 
Central states. Although about 38 percent of the urban schools in ' 
the Southeast had 40 percent or more staff with masters degrees or 
above, less than 25 percent of rural schools in the Southeast had 40 
^rpent or more staff with at least masters degrees; only 20 percent 
of the North Central rural schools had AO percent or more staff with 
masters degrees. 

The major difference that we found in staff quality between 
North Central rural schools and southeastern rural schools is in th< 
use of nondegree staff In the southeastern schools. Eighteen of tha 
rural high schools that we studied in the Southeast had one or more 
teachers with no coUepe degree; only one of the North Central schools 



These teachers without degrees are found in the larger schools; 
13 percent, of schools with loas than 200 students and 36 percent of 
schools with 200 or more students had one or more teachers without 
degfcrs. Most of these tt-nchers nra used as part of the vocational 
tralulnj^: Htaff; many hnve attondod vocatlonnl or technical schools. 
The bcnt-r I ts achieved arc obvious from Tnblo 55, which Is basod on data 
from (inly the larger (AOO or mr.re piipllo) Hchools, 
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Table 55 

Ro lac io. -ship Rocuv'rn iho Ve.o. of ■1V.;C.!um\-j V.ltluMit Di-srops 
atvl I'rov Is j.on hy the Sclunrl of Kiaplo vMcnC-Kcjl.') ttui 
SorviCfrf (I.ar,'.o St:!ioolH Only) 



Services 


I'roportlon ui Schools Offering Sorvic* 


Schools TluiL Have 
Teacliors With- 
out negrecri 


Schools Tliat Have"' 
One or More Teach* * 
era Without Deurees 

1 


OJT/Woriv SLuJy j jq;/ 


~ ■ ■ '■— .in 

55"^ 


Occupatio.-M 1 liarUMtion 






Course 




82% 


"Career Ml.^ht" or "Vocation 






Day" 


67% 


92% 


Field Trips 


68% 


82% 


Job Placoniont 


18% 


36% 



These nnndegree tcachnra are found in 46 percent of the fully 
integraced schools but in only 17 percent of the segregated or nominally 
integrated schools. 

/There [h a sttnilar staffins pattern for trained counselors. 
Tratnod cou-isolora are characteristic of fully integrated, large rural 
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Table 56 

ReUtionshlp B'ofween Cuunaelor Training and 
Segrcgaclon-Integrat Ion Status oC Si hoola 



School in: 


School Coun^^olui is t 


Trained 


Untrained | No Counaelor 


Segregated 

Nominally Integrated 
Fully iut^Krated 


10 (26%) 
13 (332) 
16 (h2X) 


6 (33%) 
11 (61Z) 
I (293r) 


6 (Al%) 
A (6%) 
A (29%) 



■ 9.20, df - A; p - not atgnlflcafit 



Table 57 

Relationship Between Counselor Training and School Slse 



Number Enrolled 
in Gi-adett 10-12 


School Counselor li: 


Trained | Untrained 


No Counselor 


<200 

1 

200 or more 


7 (19%) 
13 (A0%) 


lA (39X) 
13 (A0%) 


15 (A2X) 
7 (20X) 



• . . ..^.X*, : K6.2wjff - 2; j), -.not glgiil£>cv>t 
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T.ihlf •)•>. ,.;!,ow,s th.it h.ivln- a irniiuM conuavlor in thu «chool 
i.s r.vl,-,r.J :o ., ,n-ov I Lon of .■;:.p'r«>vvnt..rc-] aUj Meivlcc-y; but liavLnH 
tluM... .s-..:v!.-..s <s r...:v a r.utfor of !,„vin.. so.u.n.c assffinuj to oouu- 

tho .s.; J..t,> tor Tablo 5S are thus.: ob'iaineJ from lar.;e 

schools u .Ly, HO TubU' :.H t.s cornjMr.iblo wllh Table 53. 

Table 58 

RtilaLi:v..shlp B.-'Lwoon Toiiiisolor Training: and Provision 
by [hi' Soliool or K-ripl oynenc-Rolal ud ServlccH 
•(I..-iri.'.o School 5 Only) 



■ ■4 



' -f .-•>•" 



rroportlon of Schools Offering Services 











Services 


Schools That 
Have a Trail. ed 
CoiinKclor 


^ Hchoolfi Tliat 
1 Have an Un- 
1 trained 
1 Counselor 


r 
1 

j Schools That 

Have No Coun- 
! selor 


OJT/V/oirk Sr.';c!/ 


A 2% 


23% 


0% 


Occupational Fa-itllari- 
zatloji ro'.iirai.' 


7iZ 


50% 


29% 


"CarocT :;i,-.!it" or 'Vo- 








cation Diy" 


75% 


92% 


57% 


Field Trips 


677. 


85% 


71% 


•Tob Pl.ici.':-:ont 


• • • • • *• • 


. m . . 





Jit/ 



71 
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student Enrollment 



The proportion of student • enrolled tn southern high school! 
has been low, but has been Increasing steadily In recent years* Q&Xf 
Mississippi reported a smaller proportion of students enrolled in 
1970 than In 1960. Alabama Increased enrollments by 4 percent duviii' 
this period; South Carolina, by 7 percent; North Carolina, by 8 frtf^ 
cent, and Georgia, by 20 percent These enrollment Increasea irifti 
however, lower than the national average. 

Table 59 compares enrollment of two age groups — 14-15 y«ar«* 
olds and 16<*17 year-olds — on a state-by-st«ta basis for the soutll^* 
eastern states and (he North Central states.^ It can be seen that ll^i 
total enrollaent figures for the North Central states exceeds the •ewtil 
eastern states total enrolLncnt by 2.4 to 3.7 percentage points, t^ 
■mall variation depending upon age group and race. 

The population of black youths In rural Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Ohio is very stable up through ages 14-15. 
The Influx from other areas occurs among the 16-17 year-olds. Thut 
the enrollment statistics for the 14-15 year-olds do not reflect any 
substantial effect of migration patterns. In contrast to much of 

*Vha^ fs*wrtt*ccV ihA*&" lU^ftfiffi^b/U -^^^ 
black youth is more apt to be enrolled in school if he lives in th« 
rural South than he is if he lives in the rural areas of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, or Ohio — the only North Central statai 
that have significant numbers of rural, black residents. 



A siimtiinry cvaluAtlon of census data shows a clearest downward shift 
in enrollment rates and an upward shift in migration rates at age 
16, This sudden stt-pwlsc changt! may be related to laws which re- 
quire school attendance uni.ll age 16, 

4 
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Pttetnt Enrelltd la 8eh9el fort 



Toul St«t« 



Total Rural 



sutt 



14-15 



Alaboaa 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
N'orth Carolina 
South Carolina 



I 



Tokal' 



94.6 
94.3 
91.8 
94.9 
93.6 



16-17 



85.0 
82.7 
84.1 
84.2 
82.6 



' j>4.^ ' 83. y 



IlUnolt 

Indiana 
leva 
K.-:rs<ias 

Mir.iieCiota 
ML r.^jSurl 

l.'-^rth Dakota 

;th Dakota 



Total 



97.4 
96.9 
95.3 
96.4 
97.8 
97.6 
95.8 
•95^> 
95.8 
97.2 
95.7 
07.3 



91.1 
88.7 
91.4 
91.1 
91.7 
95.3 
88.3 

93.1 
92.0 
93.5 
94.3 



9;.0 86.6 



14-15 



91.8 
92.1 
92.8 
92.7 
92.7 



16-17 



84.1 
79.4 
82.0 
81.9 
82.9 



94.3 
96.0 
93.2 
95.7 
94.8 
91.2 
94.5 



85.8 

'81.9 
I 89.9 
85.6 
;85.1 
90.0 
82.7 



95.6 :88.1 
* j * 

92.6 87.9 



$4."8*'*"85'.6*^ 



w 



14-15 16-17 



93.1 
93.8 
90.0 
94.2 
92.9 



82.1 
79.1 
82.2 
83.8 
83.3 



93. i 



95.9 
96.2 
95.8 
96.0 
97.1 
97.0 : 
94.0 I 
y»-6t 
96.0 
96.5 
94.1 
96.2 



91.8 
89.5 
92.7 
91.8 
90.7 
95.1 
87.3 
.4»^9 
93.7 
91.1 
91.8 
92.4 
"TTT 



14-15 



91.7 
91.9 
93.3 
92.9 
93.4 



16-17 



83.7 
76.8 
82.2 
82.4 
85.1 



9iJ ^2.2 



84.5 78.2 
91.1 45.8 

' * ' * 

79.6 i 82.1 

* : * 

85.3 78.4 

94.1 ' 90.9 

n : * 

^6.1* 77.2* 



14-15 



99,696 
129,430 
S4,965 
146,450 
89 > 456 



499,997 



365, 
195, 

113. 
84, 
331, 
156, 
159, 
••••57, 
27, 
391, 
28, 
176. 



k,086. 



514 
140 
434 
950 
068 
574 
779 
4SS* 
043 
757 
125 
106 

TO" 



* - Black population vary «nall 

<*>A - Norih and South Dakota axcludtd 

• - States with low black populations axcludad 



in School fori 



local Aural 



W 



U-15 16-17 



B 



14-15,16-17 



Total Population by Raeo, 
Agts 14-15 A 16-17 



Totax Stata 



Total Rural 



W 



14-15 



16-17 



14-15 



16-17 



14-15 



16-17 



I. 



14-15 M^f 



93.1 
93.8 
90.0 
94.2 
92.9 



82.1 
79.1 
82.2 
83.8 
83.3 



91.7 
91.9 
93.3 
92.9 
93.4 



83.7 
76.8 
82.2 
82.4 
85.1 



93.2 82.2 



92.7 32,2 



99,696 
129,430 

54,965 
146,450 

69,456 



94,456 
122, j71 

51,484 
143,678 

68.244 



499,997 480,433 



48,729 
59,333 
46,072 
59,443 
,44,210 
^57 78^ 



45,093 
55,094 
41,775 
56,890 
42,005 
^40,857 



44,626 
56,923 
30 ,662 
85,935 
36,350 



254,496 



42,127 
52,949 
28,642 
83,183 
34.669 



19, m 

22,317 
29,20t 
34,282 
27,989, 



95.9 

96.2 

95.8 

96.0 

97.1 

97.0 

94.0 

95.6 

96 ^O^* 

96.5 

94.1 

96.2 



91.8 
89.5 
92.7 
91.8 
90.7 
95.1 
87.3 
93.9 
»3*.7 
91.1 
91.8 
92.4 



84.5 78.2 
91.1 45.8 

* A 

A * 

79.6 82.1 
85.3 73.4 

A A 

94.1 90.9 

A A 

A A 



91.4 86. !• 77.20 



365,514 ; 
195,140 I 
113,434 I 

84,950 
331,066 
156,574 
159,779 

57,435 

391,757 
28,125 

176,106 



347,669 
186,317 
109,579 

81,242 
312,148 
149,870 
150,509 

55,413 

369,086 
26,903 
1673 540 



i,066,923 Tl, 982, 142' 



68,033 
17,639 

1,486 

4,885 
47,239 

1,504 
23,144 

2,004 

46,829 
48 
6,572 
^19,333*'^' 



58,878 78,513 

16,601 79^489 

1,357 54,607 

4,256 32,658 

42,098 104,942 

1,341 59,659 

20,439 57,006 

1,705 . 24,929 

41,797 119,461 

74 16,690 

5,68 5 68, 399 

154,15)**! n2;99b' 



73,628 
74,717 
52,544 
31,439 
97,696 
57,086 
52,640 
24,141 

110,602 
16,038 
64,249 



1,236 
340 
42 
231 
1,584 
29 
1,383 
50 

1,481 
9 



i,a74 

%S 
209 
1,512 

'i 25 
1,247 



6,024t 



63 
3 • 



• a « • 



1,701 
47 

L76 



small 
\ excluded 

populaCiont excluded 
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The Dropout Problem In Southern Schools 
Extent of the Proble m 

I 

Table 59 shows that a smaller ^sercentage of 16-17 year -olds thaH 
of 14-15 year-olds are enrolled in school; the difference reflect! ttl« 
dropouts that occur during the most critical age level when 8chooUtt| 
ii suddenly no longer mandatory. When we look at Table 59, we find ^ 
•xceptionally small dropout rate (4.7 percentage points drop in en* 
rollment) among rural youths in the North Centtal states, a fact ttllt 
is in line with the findings of our earlier study, and a marked dt«i^# 
out (11.0 percentage points drop) among the 16-17 year -old white stt^» 
dents in the rural South. 

The picture for black rural youths is not as clear with respiek 
to dropout rates. In the North Central states, the number of blaeit 
rural youths 16-17 years old is greater than the number who are 14<*IS 
years old. The additional youths are, no doubt, Inmigrents; obviottiiy, 
large proportions of those who dropped out of southern schools did not 
re-enroll when they moved North. A very logical argument can be m«d«° 
that these dropouts from southern schools show up in the statistlei in 
a way that overweights the apparent dronout rate in the rural North tnd 
underweights the apparent dropout rate in the rural South, If so. th« 
dropout picture for black youths in the rural South is indeed roucti worse 
than in the rural North, although this is not obvious from the statistlei 
in Table 59. 

Among the rural youths In our sample*, all of whom entered high 
school, 10,9 percent of whitft and 18.2 percent of black youths dropped 
out of hLfih schofjl befcc graduating. In comparison with the 3.5 per- 
cent dropout rate in the North Central states, this Is indeed high. 



See Appendix C for an fxpJ an;it 1 on of w!iy this s.nmpln did not include 
tho^o vlio drupp^'d out of scho jl bo fore the 9th grade. 
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Factors i^ehi tt?;! ;,i 'Vi'ppi:^q Oil of Hi>!h SJiool 

^^''^ bKu-k voulfis in i\w Soul.hijast come t'rom fa:M- 
^. . liles Llut arr- ixir.ituUy poor, M tr.y of tiKn cannot afford Lo buy lunch 
' at school i^r to \\^y ollur i.oliuol-rdatoj uvpon.so;^, A chief court coun^ 

aelor in a North Carolina county iUattiil; 

- ''.So iruiny of tlicse k IcLs aro very much aware that tholr 

clothe-i are not as nice as (those of J ihcLr peers. 
And tboy will .stay ho:ao to keep fro;n he.ing ombarrassod 
frvv.i j;: in); to scht^ol wiili shoos wilh the solos off, 
dres,^t\^- that hi\'^ been patched and patched, clothes 
that are not In style. They lack clothes; lark 
lunoh n;on^-y. I ! acw a lot of kids that will stay 
hone from seliool rather than admit that they don't 
have lunoh iiicney. ...1 have seen these kids stay 
hone for lack of having their fees the first days 
of . school, and they, of cuurne, nlss the orientation 
of the school and the orientation of the classes 
they art! in. They y>pt behind, tholr c^'^^os are low, 
and they drop out because they lose Interest," 

An N.YC worker in a Mississippi county said much the same thing i 

"A lot of them drop out because of econanlc reasonSi 
I have had so many say to ne can't keep up with 
tlie ot!>'»rr>.' It would have to go back to economic 
reasons. The- family Isn't making cnounh so thev 
t\-^ - Ji : 1u.-.t.V-? :.S^-6?>h> ?t ^ ?;^f M \V c! rcsK • tfii t'M garte^l s ^the ' ' 

wtiltes/' 

Other?t who were Interviewed said that black youths were likely 
to drop out to help support their families, and that many black Ritla 
drop out because of pregnancy. Thus, the following hypothesis was 
tested ; 
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t More black than white youths 

leave high school before gradu- 
ation, and report the following 
reasons for doing sot 

- lacked proper clothing, 

- lacked money to finance their 
education, 

- had to help support the family, 

- pregnancy. 



Among those rural youths in our sample who did not go to colltg«, 
24 percent of the white youths and 31 percent of the black youths dto^ 
ped out of high school; this difference was not statistically slgaifio 
cant. The college attendance rates differ for the races, however, And 
among all rural youth, a significant difference In dropout rates it 
found (see Table 60.) 

There is not a significant difference between black and whitt 
youths Insofar as saying they dropped out to help support their faflii>* 
Ilea, or because the lacked clothing or money. However, there is * 
significant difference between the numbers of black and white girls 
said they dropped out because of pregnancy; 8 percent of black girle iNit 
less than 2 percent of white girls dropped out of school for this 
reason (see Table 61). Despite this relationship, the proportion of 
inack glrls^ho-, ropV«tf*ou^ of schoiJl for aU'rearfOnsTs" not sigfiific&tl^* * 
greater Lhan the proportion of white girls who dropped out. White m«l«t 
are no more likely to drop out than white girls but black males are f«f 
more likely to drpp out than black girls (see Table 62). 
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Table oO 

PropiU-L IvTn of All Kui-.il Yi.nith Who Dropiu-d 





1" DroppcJ out of U.S. 






Race 


1 Yes 


No 




Totn\s 


Black 


1 51 (is:-y 


, 229 (S2?:) 




280 


Wul to 


! 33 rii;;) 


' 287 (r.y;-:) 




322 


Total t; 


1 86 
1 


51t» 




602 




X^- 6.59, df » X; p - <.02 




Table 61 








Proportion Wlio Dropped Out of High School 
Beajuse of Pregnancy, by Race 






Dropped out of H.S. Be- 
cause of Pregnancy 




Race 




No 




Totals 




I r V } 








White 


3 (H) 


209 (992) 




212 


Total s 


20 


397 




A17 



i 



X^- 10.79, df - 1} p « <.005 
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Table 62 

Proportion Vlio Dropped Out of High School, by Race & Sax 



Race & Sex 


Dropped out of H«8« 


Totals 


Yea 


No 


White Mala 
VIMte Female 


13 (10%) 
22 (12%) 


97 (90%) 
190 (88%) 


110 
212 


Totals 


35 


287 


322 



0.16, df « 1; p « not ■ignifioiti 



Black Male 


22 


(29%) 


S3 


<7«) 


75 


Black Female 


29 


(14%) 


176 


(86%) 


205 


Totals 


51 


229 


280 



X*- 8.50, df - 1; p - <.005 
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east i.:-.>iiv .•.-..■.! ;.:..:( i;-.v v^h!;-. •, .irop ouc of Hrh.^v-J btoju„e ul" 

poverty. T u-it-. .i'v v.' tosu-.i Uu- t\,. I U>wi..i.^ liypothctds : 

• Iho school, vlr^ipjur raLo Joes 
w.l th fan I ly lr.oc>:;io. 

It w.iM f;.:i,; 1, for both blaclis am! whiLc;«, tint. aludcMits froir 
the -o'.i\-r i-,i:;;:v are ir.ore likely to drop out of school than those 
frctn f.i::Ulics v/itii his;hor livonos, :.s shouii in Tabic 63. However, the 
critic- il p-'i.,t s.' .nri to bf dlfLL-jt^M- for thu two races: for blackB 
the key dIvl...;lo:i p...Lnt appears to be I .3 than $2000 per year; for 
whites, le.-ijj tiviii $;}0J0 a year. 
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Tabic 6:> 

Proportion Who Droppoil (hit of Si.'l»oi>l, by Racu and Incoini! hevfll 



Family Incoinu 


Dropped Chit of School 




Yea 


No 


Totnlt 
















<$3,000 


8 


(38%) 


13 (62%) 




$3,ooo-;,';9y 


20 


(157.) 


no (85:<:) 


130 


>7,300 


10 


(6%) 


152 (9/»ro 


162 


TotalH 


38 


275 


313 






- 19.95, df • 2; p - 


<.001 


Black: 










<$2,000 


28 


(3U) 


63 (69%) 


91 


$2,000-7,A99 * 


26 


(leu:) 


132 (84%) 


158 


>7.!iOO 


2 


(12%) 


U (88%) 


16 


Totals 


56 


209 


265 



- 7.86, df - 2) p - <.02 
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Ti:t>.-;j, .^t!l.•t t" Li!.! Ii.L.-i ivl.iLol to t.iu;lly inoo-ni'm.iy bo In- 
acrvir.; f , . .-r , i.utc- it'i' : ;•(■ ! m;:;', t\>r r.ot . aor 1. 1^1 hij'. rcpiir: tul 
trr.v,.. r. i.»-<. v. It 1:; J I • f i .i. 1 r. , for oiu^ thiv,-, lo fUv.ii'o ac- 

M.iro n-L-r » j-.ist >.•x:^.•ri.•lu•f in surw y w>^rk indJ caloil that respun- 
ilentfl, p -r t !\-M I jf 1 V nnMl r":Ai(U nt';, .irir oi't uu reluctaiU to divulfic 
thsj ar.\vV,i:it. tlu li- viMcly t ir-.il.v ir.coino. This rwiluctnuce taken 
either of tv.j r vis: .■. rofu.Ml lo f:;t.irMt:o fan-lly Income; or an 
ost i.-.ut- • w:;:..'i, \-. c.iv.,\o. if i.s lr..:onsisrout \y-i.Mi otlior answers, is 
fbviou.iJv b.i - ilum t.lu; actual f.i:;iily iiK-o:rn>. 

Anr U' i r :i i 1.'. Lh. sw> prohlui.rf, wo used two int!asures of fa:nily in- 
come, Th.' fiiMt WIS tlu' 'V-tJiiniaU'd total yearly income" of the family • 
in doUa:-.;; t!'«j i.tlior, a "Purchasin;', Power tndex" (PPI) based on the 
answer to t'u' rolhjwing qutrscloniuire item: 

Rutveon and 1968: (i:!ic't:k tho appropriate box) 

□ Our f:iMiIy did not_ have enough money for food, clothing 
and transpji'iatTon"; 

□ Our f.\n:My fiad L'noti,';h money for food, clothing and 
tran.j;'or ta t ion; 

□ Our lani ly had sotrc surplus money left over for 
extras; 

□ Our f^.nilv h.il enough money for vacations, education 
and either s-ivinr,s or Investment. 

Tho p'lrrliaMln,; po'./"r ind-^x una shown in the N'orth Central Ktatos 
study ti. be very highly rcl.jted to t!io mean Inrome per f a-ii ly member. 
It has a K.-^'i-w'Mf Inwi-r cnrrel.il lr)n with estliiuites of total yearly 
family in -m-ip ; . i In- r e 1 nt f on-;M p of total family income to purchaftlnp, 
P'rvi-r f d -.-. -un >r the s>ih)e^-t; In t!;c prcHont study is shown in Table 64, 
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Table 64 

Relatlonahlp of Purchasing Power Index 
to EstlmaCed Total Family Income 



Purchasing Power 



Number of Families with Estimated 
Yearly Family Income of J 



• 




$3,000- 
4.999 


$5,000- 
7.499 


$7,500- 
9.999 


$10,000 
& over 


uni(i|oiiii 


3lack: 














1 


52 


10 


5 


2 


1 


3 


2 


52 


27 


12 


3 


I 


2 


3 


3 


0 


4 


1 


0 


1 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


White: 














1 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 




2 


12 


21 


30 


12 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 


:o 


14 


6 


1 


4 


0 


0 


6 


7 


10 


1 
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Til;' l',if. :;,»..;i i\.w.T InJcx pfrv.'J to Ik- a mon-. sdv.ltlvf mca.sure 

of tl;0 V.-- l.>V..::y l!,.iL i VcX.^ro] lo .ll\';v,;.iu-. C.UL of school . of 

tho.-.o i:. . ] 1 (• ,;:ifi.,, \/t. ;,,^•.•.L• .■:-...,!,;h !;Oiuy to buy t>s:,i'nilaJ fooj, * 

of the I. l..o;< ,;:.,.'.,-uL,s dropj^oj c-.ir of ^icliooi (ufc Table 65). 

Table 65 

Proportion '...--o !h-opp.-J Out, by rurclmslnr, Power Indox l.evol and Race- 



Pov-.-r 


DioppoJ Oat of U.S. 




LovcL ii R.K-e 


Yt!.". No 


Totals 


V.*b! to: 


1 

> 




I 


5 (62;.') ' 3 (33%) 


8 


2 


17 (22'0 62 (78%) 


79 


3 £. 4 


12 (17/0 57 (83^2) 


69 


Total-. 


34 jl22 


156 




- 8.56, df « 2; p « <,02 








1 


29 (4i;0 42 (59%) 


71 


2 


14 (15:0 81 (85%) 


95 


3 & 4 


3 (20rO 12 (80%) 


15 


Totals j 


j 135 j 


181 




X^ ' 14.86, df « 2{ p 


« <.001 
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/\nu)iv, those school dropouts who roaponded to our quoBtionnaircii 
ovor 90 pficoiU of tho black youths but only 36 percont of white youths 
say tht^y would luvt? stayed In school lud financial aid boon available 
to thenu (See Tabic 66), 

Our findings then, show th;it onu effect of poverty is a tendstiey 
for poor youths to drop out of school, ARrecjuent can probably be 
reached that this Is an undesirable cause-effect relationship that 
shoMM v.Mrh by any pror^rnn claiming; to be aimed at mitigating 

the problems of rural youth in the Southeast, Some torn of income 
supploment is indicated as part of the youth program as long as wetfsn 
payments or other systems of monetary aid fail to provide enough motley 
for essentials. 

Table 66 

Proportion of School Dropouts Who Siiy They Would Have Stayed In 
School Had Financial Aid Been Available, By Race 



Race 


Would Have Stayed in School 
if Financial Aid Had Been 
Available 


Totals 


Yes 


No 


White 
Black 


12 (36%) 
40 (91%) 


21 (64%) 
4 (9%) 


33 
44 


Totals 


52 


23 


77 



• 25.59, df - 1; p - <.001 
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from LU....; :,s .•; r.^Msnrc to |.r.H\-:u scIuhU dropouts (most 

such p,ur...,ts u.^^iK! c.- ro 1! ^ xv-.h.O will. :-.or nain the acc-optancc 
of tho ru:.! 1 . it ........ i;;...!,- r.),,. only a -oopmbk. way 

lu vhiol, ^. i ;. h'.::i-:u s ..m be pi\n L(k..l to thorio youths it; by pay- 

tuK rL- r\.r pavt-t.i.:u« vurk. Tiiis anpr.Uih will gain accoptanoc from 
the ruiMl loiJ.rs who, wu ha^'o touiut frcra our interviews, are primarily 
work orn.'iued. 



A p.iL-L-:in.. Job or 'S;ork expor leucf" was found. In the North 
Contr.:! .;L:L L.- I., u'-r cl :. L -d to Luor c:;jploy;:.ent experience* and could 
not bo J.MLifK-d as a nrevont.a Mvc: lueasurG GKalnat school dropouts in 
the rural parts oi thn North Contral states where the school dropout 
rate Is v.-ry low. li J.-^.s app.-ar to have relevance in the Southeast 
where t:,e tlrop^v,. rate Is hlglu^r and where large proportions of the 
dropouts t::!;:!.L stay in school If financial aid were available to them. . 

if part-time work is to be considered as a means of providing 
an inc-ne .suppK-.x-nt to prevent school dropouts, it becomes Important 
to know .^OTething about the availability of part-time work In the rural 
Southeast , 

The avallabiUty'uf pArt-tine work in a small town in the South- 
ea:^t Is r.- :t affected by mubers of population both within the town 
and in iho. s-irrourdinK area — as was the case In the North Central 
state.-! ,c;tuly. >b.st of tlie nnrjfam bu5^iness in these small towns in 
the So-iMw.M..t. is ir sctvIco o'.;^upations, an e:nplo>-nont sector that ro- 
U«ii nn .m n(lcq:;ite population base, Thus the smaller the town, the 
U'r.3 likely i .. is that part-lino cnplojrent will be available. A South 

in r,.jr .tudi-H Mvt- the part-tine job haw any 
f-C"^' t.^e r-^nh C^-nTvrA slaten or in the 
■■' • ■ ■ Itw-'l w.ir;,..; or laL'.T finp loy: ".ent , See 

tho <>i fi.i : report ur,l.,r "i'a'itnrn that Affect Ktnployment — 

P-irt -( i :ic •. irk". 
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Carolina guidance counselor diflcusaewl the relatlonahlp between size of 
Covnt and the availability of part-time Jobs] 



•There are only a araall nionber of part**tlnic jobs 
because there ar^^ only five or six businesses 
which can hire. Usually the^se Jobs are in the 
clothing stores which hire only two or three 
people. They can't hire more because you don't 
have a large volume of people coming in to buy# 
They would be spending out more money Chan they'd 
be taking In/' 



A Community Action Program coordinator in North Carolina blaiaed 
the scarcity of part«time Jobs for youth in his county on a lack of 
local leadership: 

"We Just do not have enough interested leaders in 
this area to get some type of good youth program 
going • It seems 9 since this is an industrial 
area 9 that these people could come together and 
could form some form of rural youth co-ops where 
they would have part-time emplo>inent during the 
school season and full«-time employment during the 
summer • " 



In the North Central states study » it was found that young peof^li 
from the "bet t er families*' in sma 11 towns were most likely to be hirtd 
for any available JobSi In the Souths class bias in hiring might 
appear to be less important than racial bias* Howeveri it is very often 
difficult to separate the two fictors. 



When we controlled for race and sex we found no difference ill 
the proportion of youths from poor families who obtained part«time 
work and the proportion of youths from more affluent families who oh'^ 
taJned part-time work« 



Some of the trouble southeastern youths have in obtaining part- 
time employ*nc»ht doeM appear to be related to racial fnctors* This was 
pointed oMt by n hl^h school ctirrlctilum director In Oeorgln: 
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"About Lhri-v.' weeks .i.^o \ .u-ked tour M..okrt to p,o to 

storo.-. lirMf. .ml not ro.iUv 'vIiILl*' sloros — and 
tlu- sii;.Tr"..r:.of , Uiu f lv'.?-.ii\.l-t mi, .uvl tho di-u>; 
slort's, vhi.'h hire vm;;i;>, ptoph' to help out duriu); 
Chiisitn.is. . . . I'ficy '.vfre Luiaed dvwa." 

Sovt-ral persons in tho rural Soatliedst said that discrimination 
tn hiring nracti-cs for part-ti-o jobs occur there. A man who directs 
a traipaiu; pr;.,',f.-wi for rural youth .stated: 



"Tl;j M.v.-.est thi'V:- ri;:!:t now in school la this employ- 
ment tliiii,',. . . .Tho [youny people] sipn up some time 
durln.'. the school season for eir.plo\Tnent, and they're 
told Ll.itly that they 'don't want any blacks.' This 
is nil vjtow^. The racial problems h?.re are sugar 
coated. Th'-»y want you to feel like everything, is 
fine. .. .They'll tell you that what we have is wonder- 
ftil — the racial situation here, but when you come 
right down to the nitty gritty, it is not so wonder- 
ful." 



Even though black youths are qualified to do the work, they 
often are not hired. A woman working for a South Carolina Community 
Action PrograiTi remarked: 

'•We do have black children that can run a cash register 
and can type, but they aren't hired. We have a young 
man that works hero with us during the summer ,,,, I 
know that he ia c.ipablo .... He's determined to go on 
to college. He's very — now you talk about ooverty; 
he Is on the poverty level. (His mother had a large 
famjiv; hl^ father Is dead.) He drives a fichool bus, 
and thit's his only source of ineome .... I sent him 
to ask for a job in the drug store durinsj the Christmas 
holidays .... He was turned down. 

"Another e;-:aniplo of thirj wan one yoting lady who told mo 

that tho m.iii In the grocery store a.skyd her if 

she kii'.'v now to run a*^( nsli t Li'lrUer . Did she. know the 
dffferfnt prlnes? She l^ld {lir; ttiat th,-- priros are 
st-.npvi or. (f;j thin.s that the person w.ia purchj.siiig 
and she rouM reall iher. Sli-.* even aiiked him to give 
her a test on the cash register, hut ho didn't do it," 
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Wo lound about the same proportlona uf black ami of wbltc glrla 
workfil par t-t lino whllo In sobool (42 percent and 47 percent respectively)* 
Vnute malos were nmcb more likely than black tnalen to have done part- 
time work while In school^ as Table 67 shown. 

Table 67 

Proportions of Male Rural Youth, by RacCi Wlio 
Worked Part-time While In School 



Worked Part -time 



Race 


Yea 


No 








Wlilte 


77 (72X) 


30 (282) 


Black 


38 (52%) 


35 (487.) 




X* - 7.A5. 


df - 1; p - <.01 



Table 68 shown the percentage of each group who looked for part^ 
time work In town and were unable to find It In each of the four yeats 
1965-1968 • Very few of those who looked for work In town were not 
able to find It; low-income blacks had the most difficulty • 

Table 68 

Proportions Who Looked for Work in a Small Town and Couldn^t 
Find It Between 1965 & 1968, by Race, Sex & Family Income 





Family 

Sex Income 


Year 


Race 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 














Black 


Males <$3000 


9% 


92 


6% 








0% 


07 


hi 


OK 


WliUe 


Malfrt <$3000 


OK 


0% 


0% 


0% 






OX 


0% 


n 


1% 


Black 


Fcna U'H <$'}000 


87, 


3% 


37. 


4% 









1% 


3% 




White 




OX 1 


0% 


OX 


OX 




JOO'i 


XL 


J7._ 


}7, ^ 
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The rroportions who worked on a farm at some time between 
1965-1968 are shown below in Table 69. Approximately equal propor- 
tlons of white and black mle, worked on a farm. Thua it aUo appeari 
that race is not a factor that affects part-time farm work, except 
among girls. Moat girls who work part-tione for pay on farma come 
from low-income black families. 

Table 69 

Proportion Wlxo Worked on a Farm Between 1965 & 1968, by Race & Sex 



Raca & Sex 



Worked on a Farm 
Between 1965-1968 




Black Females 




37 


(19%) 


159 (81%) 


196 


White Females 




18 


(95:) 


190 (9U) 


208 


Totals 


55 


349 


404 










8.97, df - 1; 


p - <.005 


Black Males 




23 


(29%) 


57 (71%) 


80 


White Males 




33 


(30%) 


76 (70%) 


109 


Totals 


56 


133 


189 



X^- 0.05, df - 1; p - not significant 

Very few young people who looked for part-tiae farm work were 
unable to find it. And, as might be expected, it was easier for them 
to obtain cnployment on a farm as they got older. Table 70 shows the 
percentage of each group who looked for farm work and wore unable to 
find it In each of the four years 1965-1968. 
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Table 70 

ri*i»pi»r t Inn IVlu) I.ookml tor l'.«rm Work l»iit W»«ro UiMlili! to Flml It DotWi*on 









, 


l')(t8, by Raco, Si'X, & Family Income 


— ^— . — 






Family 




Year 




Ract 




1 . 

1%5 


19J)b 


196/ 


— — — „ , II 

1968 






•m. » - . • «. 

••-■--•-•-•-••••—■« 










Bl.iik 


M.ill'H 


<?UK)0 


97. 1 


9% 


6% 


6Z 


- 




>s^'U)00 




0% 


AZ 


OZ 


Whi tu 


Ma I OS 


<$ U)00 


or. j 


0% 


o:: 


0% 






>$3000 


1% 


oz 


oz 


OZ 


Black 


Fcn»nles<!:'K)00 


0% 


1% 


iz 


]X 






.>$3000 


5% 


32 


iz 


(« 


WJilte 






OZ 


oz 


OZ 






>$J0()0 


n 


IZ 


iz 


IZ 



There Is nn api;vtrcnt inconsl^^tcncy in thcae data« Large nuiid)er« 
of our black sample came frorn r^unllieH with very law incomes; large 
numbers of thosi' who drop oitt of school say they coitld have stayed In 
school if they had more money; very few say they looked for part-tlMo 
work and rouldn^t find It. Three different explanations seem possible} 
tlie poor youths dldn^t want to work^ or the part-time Jobs didn^t pay 
enour,h to provldo a sufficient income supplement to luive any effect^ 
or the poor» black youths dldu^t bother to look for part-time Jobs be- 
cau^^*» th' y kuew tlic jobs were not available to thi^m (see the section 
on 'Tictors Affecting*, Outm I ^ra t Ion — *fob Discrimination**) ♦ 
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Vocat iona l TralnliKj . Many cducatora whom we Interviewed In the 
South stressed the nuftl tov vocational training in the public achoola, 
and linked vocational training to the correction of the dropout prob- 
lem. They folt that the piovision of a broader range of vocational 
training programs in the public schools would hold the Interest of 
the student enough to keep him in school. A high school superintendent 
in Georgia stated: 

• 

"At the eighth or ninth grade level you have got 
to provide something vocational, or those stu- 
dents who are not able to go on to college will 
get disinterested in school and end up by drop- 
ping out. Vocational courses have a kind of 
holding power to keep these students in the 
schools 

L, 

It is interesting that an NYC Director In North Carolina saw 
vocational training as being primarily for low-ablllty or misfit itu- 

d'.'ucs J 

"It used to be in public schools that everyone 
was supposeJ to do the same thing — take the 
same courses. Tnls was one of the reasons that 
the students dropped out. The schools juat 
didn't adjust to anyone with low ability, or 
those who started behind, or those who didn't fit 
their pattern. Now, more vocational courses are 
being provided in the schools to retain the in- 
terest of these students. This should cut down 
on the dropout problem tremendously." 

Some schools in the South that are unable to provide a variety 
of vocational programs for their students because of low enrollments 
or financial problems allow ofuclcnts to take vocational courses at 
separate vocatlonil-technlcal schools. The sttidcnts are given high 
school credits for these courses. A high school principal In a 
sm/iU town In Georgia talked about such a programi 
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•\Xir hU;h achool aenlors fiet the opportunity to tak« 
Pwirt in a proijram of vooatlonal courHoa at 
Vocational School, whlcli la quite a dtatance ~ in 
fact, about 60 mlloa from hero. We have a bun go- 
ing there from our nchooU This is the flrat year 
of operation and we have about 30 or 35 students 
taking part In the progra.n. Next year we antici- 
pate a full busload of about 60 or 70 students. This 
Is Kolng to be a tremendous help for us« We would 
very much like to offer thera more voccTtlonally 



From the data It appears that whether or not vocational couriAi 
arc offered in the Southeast high schools may^ Indeed, be an Important 
factor influencing whether youths drop out of or remain In high schools 
Schools that offered courses In business machines and In vocational 
education had lower dropout rates than those that did not offer such 
courses (see Tables /I and 72). 
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Busi/.V,-;;; M.i. I; 


j Di'0|-iH'il iHjt of School. 
Yea No 




Totals 






i 1 

1 

J 
1 




Yes 


19 (lA'O 113 (86^.) 


132 


No 




128 


'locals 


36 1 204 


260 




x2 » 8.09. df -'l; p - <.005 








Yos 


22 (12%) 160 (88%) 


182 


No ; 


18 (14%) ' 115 (86%) 


133 


Totals i 


40 275 


315 



j(2 « 0.14, df " 1; p ■ not significant 



Table 72 

Relationship of Drt,,'out Rate and Offering Courses 
In Vocational Education, by Race 



Yc'9 
No 



School Offered 
Vocationil Edticutlon 


! Dropped Out 


of High School 




Yes 


No 


' Totals 


Bl <v k: 








Yea 


30 (217.) 


111 (79%) 


141 


No 


26 (22Z) 


93 (78%) 


119 


Tota Is 


56 


j 204 


260 



- 0.01, df «■ 1} p - not significant 



15 (9:o 

25 (J7%) 



155 (91%) 
120 (83%) 



170 
145 



To^■l 1 n 



AO 275 I 315 

« 5.00, df « 1} p <.05 
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Cp J l ege Att endance 

Because of the large proportion of poverty-level ulack famlUea 
In the rural Southeast^ ve expected to find that: 

• More black than white youths 
report not going to college 
because they could not afford 
to go to college. 

This hypothesis is substantia ted » as shovm in Table 73a, Only 
9 percent of white noncollege youth, but 31 percent of black non» 
college youth, said they did not attend college because they could not 
afford to go to college. 

Table 73a 

Proportion of Noncollege Youths Who Said They did not go to Collt|« 
Because They did not Have Enough Money to go to College, by Race 



Race 


Had No Money for College 


Totals 


Yes 


No 


White 
Black 


14 (9%) 
58 (31X) 


U3 (91Z) 
131 (69%) 


157 
189 


Totals 


72 


274 


346 



X* - 24.66, df - 1| p - <.001 



Table 73b shows college attendance for each race by family in- 
come. The critical income level Is different for blacks and whites* 
White students from families with Incomes of less than $3000 tend not 
to Ro to coll org; black students from families with incomes between 
$2000 .ind $3000 are as likely to go to college as those from families 
with iticumos nhnvn $3000. Those below $2000 tpnd not to go lo college. 
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Tabic 7.<h 

C.tlK",^' AM I'lU.Mu-i.' by ll.icf aivl Family liicu.i»> 



Whlu 



Al ttnu! I'll 
CoUf^o 



St.uil>.'i'.r.-;: 

<$J0.)0 
-•$■3000 



3 iUZ) 
162 (55;^) 



Did Not 
Attcnil College 



22 (88%) 
132 (45%) 



17.14, df « 1} p « <.001 



Sri. J i»nts : 










<s<2000 


18 




77 


(81%) 




73 


(42-) 


102 


(58%) 



14.28. df - 1; p - <.001 



In the North Central states study it was found that the higher 
the proportion of the county population enployed in agriculture, the 
higher the proportion of young people that attended college, However, 
in many of tho Houcheastcrn counties that are dependent on agricul- 
ture, tb.^ Incidence of poverty is high, especially among blacks, na 
shown i:\ T.ible 74, 
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Table 7 A 

Proportion of Rural Youths Ul»oao Tamlllt'd lUd Incomes Below $3,000 
by Proportion of County Population Engaged In Agriculture 



(WlUte Youths) 


% of Com\ty 
Pop. Employe J 
in Agrieulture 


Niunbor of Youtha from Families With Incomrfioft 


Leas than $3,000 


$3,000 or More 


15% or loas 
Over 15% 


22 (8%) 
A (10%) 


259 (92%) 
35 (90%) 



X^" 0.27, (If « 1; p " not significant 

(Black Youths) 



15% or leas 


109 


(49%) 


111 


(51%) 


Over 15% 


A9 


(72%) 


19 


(28%) 



X*- 10.63, df - Ij p • <.005 



It was antlclpatedi therefore^ that the following hypothesis 
would hold for white youths but not for black youthst 

• A larger proportion of young 
people go on to college from 
rural counties that are highly 
dependent upon agriculture 
than from counties that are less 
dependent upon agriculture. 

As expected^ the data show that this hypothesis is substan*- 
t la ted for white youths but not for black youth« (see Table 75) • 

In count Ip« where a large proportion of the population (over 15 
percent) wore? employed In ngrlcultural occupa tloast 84 pcrcont of white 
youth.^ went to colleju'} only 47 pcrcrmt of while youtha from counties 
with a small proportion (13 percent or less) employed In nRrlculture 

Wf»nt to coll o;ff>, 
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Che \) !. ■, 
i.KJO;:-..;-; 



•.'■>: .>'. il i hLir.il ly .,1 .;:;! I' uMiu , I'.ic iL^rnilts tor Mai'k 
-t- 'i". 1 i-., Lr.,; Li^r.ir..! Ll'. :t 72 |H"- •.•UL oC 

l.y ''-a -i- i 1 L.'i v\-i;:Uio>^ c o::\o [\\\\\ i\-ii:'i;ifS with 



titci of ; ..T.rctM. ; i p. Liu- 1<J- s ! L';r.i I rural couiitLt-t; (In which 

boUw t.!u.' col,U'i;e attend mcfi rate 



40 '-i r. :;t,i :.,:.•!.< 



Is Osilv •■•) 



I" 



Table 7 3 

l't\'i\!r; : .'n Ar trr-.j -J C.'n.-,;^ fro.-n Counties With lov 
av.d i-.ly.U i coporti.T.s Luiployc.i in Ai;r iculture, by Race 



Proi'O'-*: i >i'; of 
Co-inty 1 OV/-.1 



Yes 



Attended Col lege 



No 



Totals 



135 (47"0 
3] (84;;) 



150 (53%) 
6 (16%) 



285 
37 



Total SI 



166 



156 



322 



X^- 17.39. df - 1; p « <.001 



Low 

Totals 



63 (30.";) 
20 (42:<) 



148 (70%) 
40 (58%) 



211 
69 



'JZ 



188 



280 



X^- 3.49, df « 1; p - not significant 
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College attenJance among rural youths was found to be related 
to the aUe of tha high school they attended • The interrelationship* 
found among the variables suggest thiit this effect is independent of 
the relationship of college attendance to family Income or to growing 
up in a rural county highly dependent on agriculture* The following 
tables show the interrelationships that lead to this conclusion* 

Table 76 shows that family income and size of school attendtd 
are not strongly related • 

Table 76 

Family Income of Students Enrolled in Small Schools 
and of those Enrolled in Large Schools » by Race 





fhlte Students) 


Enrollment 
Grades 10-12 


Family Income 


<3,000 


>3,000 








<200 
j?200 


9 (8%) 
12 (6%) 


102 (92X) 
190 (9AX) 



• 0.54, df • 1; p • not tlgnlf leant 



(B 


Hack Students) 


<200 

r2oo 


46 (65%) 
110 (53%) 


25 (35%) 
97 (47%) 



• 2.91, df • 1; p • not algnif leant 

Table 77 shows that: a) by far the majority of snail schools at* 
in the more industrialized rural counties; b) white students in highly 
agricultural counties are more apt to attend small schools than ara 
white students in less agricultural rural counties; c) white students 
are more apt to attend small schools than black students are; and d) black 
students in highly agr Iculttiral counties are no more likely to attend 
small schools than are black students in more industrialised rural 
counties. 
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County ul at i'.in 

Tm*i 1 I ' V I "» ♦ ■ V * ** i . ■ M 1 f 1 1 r *■» 


*^ :;u:*iL»or of SCi 
At teiuIcJ S*^ho 


ol V.'lth: 




''MO 


^^ u U u 0 11 L S 


J 

200 or More ' TotaJs 












13'^ or Ilss 


: 9u 




192 (6s;o 


282 




' 23 


(64'.) 


13 (36?,) 


36 


Totals 


: 113 


! 


205 


318 






1A.25, 


df - 1; p » <.001 




(B.lr.-k 


StudcMUs) 






15/1; or len.q 


57 


(27:o 


158 (73%) 


215 






(24;:) 


55 (70;?') 


72 


Totals 


; 74 

1 




213 


287 



0*2A^ df • 1; p « not significant 



We found that anont; black students ami female students (es- 
pert il^y a:nt-i^ black, female students) that those who attended small 
hl{;h sc/fiuols vcre nijrc likely to attend college than those who attended 
larger hL^;h qcfiools (see Table 78). 
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Table 78 • 

Proportion of Studonts from Different \H?M SchoolB Wio 
Attended College « by Race and Sex 



size of Hlrfh School 
AttenueU — Number of 
Pupils, Grades 10-12 


Attended 


College 


Yes 


No 






White Fcr.Mles: 






<200 


38 (57%) 


28 (43%) 


:^200 


59 (Wif 


75 (56%) 



X^" 3.25, d£ - 1; p - not slgnlficftnt 



White Males: 












21 


(50%) 


21 


(50%) 


>200 


44 


(65%) 


24 


(35%) 



2.32, df - 1; p - not algniflcafit 



ULaCLk-.FeniaJLej j 










<200 


24 


(51%) 


23 


(49%) 


^200 


48 


(32%) 


104 


(68%) 



X*- 5.90, df - 1; p - <.02 



fi^ack Males: 






<200 


7 (29%) 


17 (71%) 


^200 


12 (25%) 


36 (75%) 



X'* 0.14, df - 1; p - not slgnlficAtit 

Combined Groupfi: 

Wliite: x^ ■ 0.004, df - 1; p - not significant 

Black: x^ " ^.385, df - 1; p - <.05 

Male: x^ * 0.580, df - Ij p ■ not significant 

Female: x^" " 7.1'»0, df » 1; p « <.01 
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T!<.' .[.u-.-if L.M\ ii:ic nitiirally art:^.'s is, "Ulvit an- the clurac- 
tcn-i-<t iv.; .>:' ••..-•.11 S'.'iioo!.-, Lh.u pr.r.ipt: hLi.-k .s in.l.Mit n an-.l fcmaJe 
sctulcat.s tv to c.iL!.o-;.'."' (n an o.i.-lifr SL'iilv'a of this report we 
sh.nvcJ t'r..iL Liu- o.'ui-.-.e oiUTin;,:; c>f s;;;.il] .s.'.luv.Us wt?rc lu.s.s varied 
t'.aii tl-. -\- in s:...i!K^r a-liools. Sin.c f.iany sr.ali schools can afford 
only .-urr li:u i, c'VlTv.mv.' Lakos v;-.ac ai.iounts to a coller.f prepar- 
atory o.-.!fs'. :':iis :.iay b^' pari of tho aas\.vr. However, this explan- 
ation 'vuilJ '...ivo to a;;su;v-: a soloctivj of I eel. — taking a college 
prcoiraLo-v o^'.trs.- would lead to col lege attendance anions fcr.ales to 
a r.Mcli i;r-.'iur .l^r^rco th.in ar..v.\sf nuiles. Chir otl\or findings do not 
subst.iiit i c thir; i.ypothosis, 

A a-.!t .»i lc'(! analysis of our data leads us to conclude that a 
cl'.istcr o': oic i;vit.l..nnlly oriented services centering around vocational 
counsel:"".- -'ive a ra'gUlve influence on the college attendance of 
black sL'iJjiits. The larccr schools tend to offer these services; the 
smaller s"'i'jo1s an] segregated schools do not. 

In .1 previo-is section of this report, entitled "Staff Quality", 
we have sa.ivn the strong relationships that exist between school Bite, 
school jc^regat ion, the presence of counselors in the school, the 
pre>-ence of teachiru^ staff without degrees, and the provision of OJT/ 
Work Stuviy, Ocupatiorul Familiarization courses, "Career Night" or 
Vocatina Day", field trips, and Job placemont services. We will not 
repeat rhis material a^. this point, but the reader should review the 
section r.n "St^iff CMality" to better understand th? implications of 
the foIlv")winr, findings. 

Tihle 79 qhov/s tliat black students who attend schools that 
offer a broad nrray of enploymcnt-related sorvicf-s are loss apt to go 
to collor-.j than their pe^irs who attrnd schools that lack these ser- 
vices , 
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■iahl. r: oO ,.l •■•m , \u^:^cvoi\ tluL Liu- s'at f that >.>h«m 

alnv; ;>■•-. i t': >:;•■ ^wrvi.u-s n.-.v !.•- !■....;•<■ Important lul .1 lUMic t; 

tli.r/. rlK- ^.-viv-.-^; tli "'so ! v^-s . T1il--.c rc-iuUs :;tron:'ly siiv'.-.osL that 
mV/H i vo .n..rli".,^. Liiuv-. pla,o vLili rf-.v-.-.-i to col.lc,',c» odi-cntion f( 
black si.. :. .-.H a-M, to i loss.r vL-roo, fcualc .sLu.Ieuts. 



or 
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Table 80 



Relationship of AtttMidlng lUgh Scl»oal In U1\lch One or Mure Teachori 
DtU Not Have a Degree and Atteiullng Col lege » by Race and Sex 



School Had 
Teachers 
Without Degrees 


Nijmhor of Students Who 
Attended College 


Attended College 


Did Not Attend Colleg« 






White Pennies: 






Yes 


40 (A6%) 


47 (54%) 


No 


57 (48%) 


61 (52%) 



X^" 0.11, df «• 1; p • not significant: 



White Males: 










Yes 


26 


(70%) 


11 


(30%) 


No 


38 


(53%) 


34 


(47%) 



X^- 3.08, df • 1; p • not tlgnlfUtafe 



Black yUles: 










Yes 


6 (17%) 


30 


(83%) 




No 


11 (31%) 


24 


^69%) . 





X^* 2.12, df • 1; p • not significant 



Black Females: 










Yes 


20 


(22%) 


71 


(78%) 


No 


46 


(44%) 


59 


(56%) 



X^- 10.40. df - Ij p - <.005 
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Rtilal loti.'-.lilp of Co\iU!;.«Um* '. •. 'Ininj' .jnU AttoiuUng 
CoUco.o, bv Kaco unA Sox 







At t owd I' 


d College 








Yea 


No 


Totals 














TrainOv! Coiuii^.- lor 


52 


(51%) 


50 


(49%) 


102 


UntraLnea Counsolor 


35 


(A4'-0 


44 


(56%) 


79 




11 

— . ■ . -■ .. 


(38-) 


. 18 




29 


' ' ^ ^ 1 

locals 


98 




112 




210 






X^- 1.83, di • 


2; p - 


not slgnlflc 


White MaL^s: 












Trained Counselor 


31 


(627.) 


19 


(38%) 


50 


UncraLnod Counselor 


28 


(62%) 


17 


(38%) 


4S 


No Co!:nHo]or 


6 


(5oro 


6 


(50%) 


12 


Totals 


65 


1 


42 




107 



X^- 0,66, df - 2; p - not significant 



Black Miles; i 




1 






TralnecJ Counselor j 


5 


(26%) 


14 (74%) 


19 


Untrained Counselor 1 


8 


(29%) 


20 (71%) 


28 


No Counselor ! 


7 


(28%) 


18 (72%) 


25 


Totals ! 

1 


20 




52 1 


72 



X^- 0.02, df - 2; p - not significant 



Black Females: 












Trained Counselor 


17 


(23%) 


57 


(71%) 


74 


Untrained Counselor 


22 


(31%) 


48 


(69%) 


70 


No Counselor 


31 


(53/J) 


27 


(47%) 


58 


Totals 


70 




132 




202 



X^- 13.83. df - 2} p - <.001 
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Voc.U ipnal or Trade Scho ol^ At tondj nce 

BeoauBo white youthH are more Ukoly to attend college than 
blaciv youths, It was thought tliat black youtha might 8how more Inclin* 
atlon to go to a vocatloiul or trade school than whlteg^ However, 21 
percent of blacks and 18 percent o£ whites went to such a ochool, and 
this difference U not statistically significant^ 

\^ien other factors are taken into account aome interesting 
tionshlp.s are noted* It was found that males who grew up closer than 
81 miles to a major city are more likely to attend a vocational or 
trade school than males who grew up farther than 80 miles away from • 
large city (25 percent and 8 percent respectively see Table 82) • 
This relationship does not occur among females* Nor was there any til* 
nificant relationship, for any group, between attending vocational 
or trade school and the proportion employed in agriculture in their hone 
county « 



Table 82 

Proportion of Rural Males Who Attended a Vocational or Trade 
School, by Oifitance from a City of 100,000 or More Population 



Distance from 
Major City 


Attended Vocational School 


Totals 


Yea 


No 


<81 ml. 
''SO ml. 


31 (25%) 
5 (8X) 


93 (73%) 
56 (92%) 


124 
61 


Totals 


36 


1A9 


185 



X^- 7.37, df - 1| p - <.01 
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lK-f.vf -:i !i- I s-'i.x'l I'm: .'ff,.rca jol. i l.ic.vioni. a.^l ju'ttln;. post- 

h^■^\ s..-^!' ; V. -.1 rf.:l:i ; .I'v! !).•( vi' • .1 ,; L t l-.uI i n)\ u :u;lu'ol tliaU 
hul ^ i:-.: Lm' .uiJ •,aLln,-. p.. '.t -I, i sc-liDol voc';ii li-iial tralii- 

iu'A, \.;m:>-.- !;i ;1i :■,.':!■>, •I:-;, oru'i-t.'.! J<>o p !.ic».':;.etit wolc i.iiu-l\ more 

lir.L.ly ro .^^ fo .i v.k .u loiu j. siMk'oI ai'ttn* p.iM.hi.iLion than thos<> vhoae 
hl^h scluv)!.! di.: not offer tlils scrvlct' (vjc Tahk- 83). 

Table 83 

Prop.n-r I,.;: .m* MsticoI Io;-..' '..'!il:c- VoiiLlis Who Attontloil a Vocational 
$ch^ol Afi. L :,chov\, by Scli.n)! Offcvccl Job Plnc'cmont Service'!? 



Job r: icT.jnt 


At ton tic J 


Vocation 1 1 Soh.'>nl 




Yes 




1 No 


Totals 




17 (AL^O 




2A (597,) 


41 


No 


21 (\8Z) 




93 (B27.) 


114 


ToL.iLs 1 


38 




117 


155 



X^- 8.65, df « 1; p - <.005 

UlUte hJtu'lonrs who attended a high school that had a trained 
counfieh.r -/tiro Ic-s-, Ukely to attend a vocatloiul or trade school after 
gra'lu.'Uloti tlun L'uiso who at tended a school that had an untrained coun- 
selor cr coiin;;clor (fico TabLo 84). 
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Tablu 84 

fropartlon of Noncolloge White Youth Ulio Atlu-aded Vocational School 
After GraJuatlon, by School Had a Trained Counaelor 



School Had a 
Trained Couiaelor 


Attended Vocational School 




Yea 


No 


Totalf 


Yes 


12 (173;) 


59 (83%) 


71 


No 


26 (3U) 


57 (69%) 


83 


Totals 


38 


116 


15A 



X^- 4.28. df - 1; p - <.05 



For noncollege black atudenta, the only significant ralatlonshlp 
vlth attending a vocational or trade school was whether or not they 
had taken vocational courses In high school. Those who had taken suoh 
courses were more apt to get post-high school vocational training (sta 
Table 85). 

Table 85 

Proportion of Noncollege Black Youths \^o Attended a Vocational or 
Trade School After Graduation, by Tcjk High School Vocational Couratt 



Took Vocational 
Courses In 
High School 


Attended Vocational School 




Yes 


No 


Total! 


Yea 
No 


28 (36%) 
17 (20%) 


49 (6 AX) 
68 (80X) 


77 
85 


Totals 


45 


117 


162 



X^- 5.39, df - 1; p - <.025 
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Two r.tM.;:;n''i of c;u.illty of orploy-.t^nt wcru used In tl.iH study — 
tho hourlv wa t!;.- rosp.m K-nt roreivod in his entry job and an eiiiploy- 
nenc -acovr u r t lu' thr.^i' y.-ars botvo.cu June t)t 1968 and June of 1971, 
Tht'St; VML-.-A'.-.r-.'.H w.Tf i:sfd with only the noncolleye- students, since any 
mcasuro of c\:y<i,^yz.ri\i .kI J u,st i;;ent for college students Is neither mean- 
Ln^jful nor iflcv.ii'.t Lo ilw purposes of tho present study. 

The hourly v.-ii'.e obtained by the respondent when he began his 
first fiill-t i;;!.' Job f(^'' lowing pradu^ntion from high school was used as 
the tneasur.' of "salary in entry level Job". If the respondent had not 
held a f ull-t ii.-.o Job durlnr, the three-year period under consideration, 
then tlie liourly wa^o for the first part-tiiiie job held during the three 
years vas used. 

A conplote er.^jloymont history was obtained for each youth for 
the purLov! b-twccn June 196H and June 1971 (includlnR periods of un- 
einpluyT.cnt ) . Kach respondent also indicated the highest skill level 
Job hi' h.iJ f r hfl-^. . This work history was^icored, by a system de- 
velopcd In an t-arlli-r study , to obtain an enployinent score — called 
the "() •c;<.i;.ai lonal Adjustment Score". This scoring system (see Table 86) 
takf!? into i-count cpiality as well as quantity of employment, and auto- 
mat i cmI ly proratos the scores for those periods of time in which the 
subject WIS nn"mp loved hut not looking for work. 

^ - . . ... , 

Mih-5. C, M., "I'rcl inln.iry Phase: Kf forts of Vocat ionnl Training and 
(nhvr rArt'.n on F,i p 1 o nt r.xperlfnr-c", prrpared for the Offirc of 
Manp'-wcr. ' iN.-at l.m and Training; I!, S, Department of Labor (1966). 
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Table 86 



Scoring Syatom Uaed to Kate the I'mployment 
HlsLory of Kach Individual in the Sample 



enplovincnt score t 

- fully employed at highest skill level 

- fully employed in ieasonal occupation 
at hlphest i^kJll level and did not 
seek other employment in off season 

- part-time at highest skill level and did 
not desire full-time employment 

- unemployed and did not desire employment 

- fully employed but not at highest skill 
level 

- fully employed in seasonal occupation at 
less than highest skill level and did not 
seek other employment in off season 

- part-time at highest skill level but 
desired full-time 

- part-time at less than highest skill 
level; did not desire full-tims 

- part-time at less than highest skill 
level and desired full-time 



- unemployed; desired employment 



GRAND TOTAI, 



Total 



No. of 
Months 



36 



X 5 

X 4 

X A 
X 4 

X 3 

X 2 

X 2 

X 2 

X I 
X 0 



§£3SS. 
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r.vc-ry p..<nc>> 11 respoiuieiit v.',.s a»si>;iu'a au Ocmipat 1 onal AdJviHt- 
lUt'ut Scv>r\-, US 111- Lhls .Sk-oritr^ syston. 



In 



Lsi:u:;.-;lni? tliu problems a rural migrant Is likely to en- 



counter upon tnoviut; to the city, the Director of Manpower for the 
Chicai^o I'rban I.oaj-.uo .staLeU: 

"In the South, you can virtually stop a person on the 
ytrot't and ask di feet ions, talk to him, ask for help 
or this kind of thing. In the city, you get an entirely 
new fet'llnK of cold and indifferent attitudes and sus- 
piclousn-B^i on the part of people. It makes for a 
very difficult tlrjc in terms of making friends." 

Most rural people, accustomed to the friendliness and openness 
of their rural nei-hbors, see city people as being cold and suspicious. 
One 35-year-old Mis.ji.sHlppi vonian, a returnee from the North, put It 
this way: 



• • r f 



I've been up there to visit, and I don't like the city. 
It's too fast for me. If you don't know anybody before 
you go, you never meet anybody. They don't even know 
their own neighbors, and lock themselves in and lock 
themselves out." 



Urge numbers of rural youths leave their homes and move to 
the city. For these youthr;, ability to adjust to life In the city Is 
a large part of occupational adjustment. In our study of rural youths 
In the North Central states wo found that many young rural-to-urban 
migrants, especially males, were unable to adjust to living in the 
city and returned hone to rural communities where jobs were scarce. 

The findinj',<5 of this study with respect to adjustment to the 
city differ markedly from our findings in the North Central states. 
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YiiuflitMl iu.il'- .iM*l I'l'iiuili' nil il t D-mlt.in ml>;r.iut:i I roiu llu' riiiiil SontluuiMt 
ail.ju-.r i'qii.illv W' ll ii) tlu» i|i>% proportion:; o\ uvx rctuinoil 

to tlu' rur:il SiMith; Oijnal proport Lvmis say tln*y Kv>iiltl prol'or to loturn 
honiv r.ithor t\\.\\\ suiv lu t ho (*lty It ^t)oU )ol>s won* avallalilo In tluUr 
bono i o;:uminI t lt»s; equal pri>port Ions say tliaL Ihoy wito ablo U> make 
frlonJs iMslly In tlio rlly. 

On tho 4>Llior hand, wo flml c»ntlroly dUfertnt adjustmont pattcnin 
boLwonn whitt» V(>iif!i»; jnd M u'k voullis. 

Karllcr rosearrli by Kldon Snlth^^^^^ showod that » of tbu rural 
relocatooH In In.l I anapol bl*ick inlprants from MiHHiHHlppl adjusted 
much bitter than w!iltoH from southorn Kentucky and Tennesaeo. Smith 
furthor noted th.it bocau-io siuithorn white ml>;rants had a propouHlty to 
return l)ome aftor a brief periodi €»mployera often regard them as poor 
employment risks for Jobs requiring any substantial training period and 
consider them Inferior woi-kers for even unsklMed Jobs. 

The results of our present study tend to show that black youths 
do not adjust to the city better than white youths do. Howoveri th«y 
are less likely to return home as a restilt of poor adjustment. 

Eighty-Meven percent of the white mlgrnnts » ''ompared with 79 per- 
cent of the black migrant s, say they made new friends easily in the city. 
This difference is not statistically significant, but the direction of 
the relationship does not support the idea that black youths adjust 
more readily to the city than v/hltc youths do. 

The ftnportant finding with respect to making new friends In 
the rlty la that half of tlie white youthfi but only oue-t«»nth of the 
blafk yMtith; whr) did not nake new friends easily left the rlty and 
moved h u'k to their rural ron'mtjnl 1 1 os (see Table 87)# In fact, as shown 
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ia JaMc- S,i, wi-.otliT or not M.uk youLhs rc'iurn to tho rural «ft.tln« is 
uurolat.-a t.^ till-. \.o.\.ini\' oi' social .i.l.]ustir..iit . 

Table S7 

C->:i-n>T...^- .vtv.^.a Not n-in^; Ablo to Make .Nov.- Friends Eauily In 
the City ar..l i;.tur;un,: to tlu» Kural Con.r.uinity to Live, by Race 



Race 




Actual 1y 


Returned 


Totals 






Yes 


No 




6 


(50^0 


, 6 (50%) 


12 


Black 

I 


2 


(10%) 


1 

, IB (90%) 

i 


20 


Totals 1 

i 


8 




1 

i " 


32 



- A. 44, df « 1; p - <.05 



Tabic 88 

Relatiut^shlp . ■ 'Aukini N'^w Friends Easily 
an.l Stayl.;.' In the City, by Race 



Made New Friends 
Easily and Race 


Stayed In City 




Yes 


No 


TotAla 


Wilte; 

Yes 
No 


69 (83%) 
6 (50%) 


h ■ ...... 1 1 

lA (17%) 
6 (50%) 


83 
12 


Totals 


75 


20 


95 


X^ - 5.07, df - 1} p - <.025 


Black: 

Yea 
No 


68 (88%) 
18 (90%) 


9 (12%) 
2 (10%) 


77 
20 


Totals 


86 


11 


97 



• 0.03, df - Ij not alRniflcant 
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An\>n>; tho nonriUlo^o youths who moved to the city, blacks arc much 
move Uki»ly th.m whiles to say that. If Jobs were available there » they 
woulil prt»fi*r ti) return to their rural \xo\r\o oommunltleH (see Table 89 )t 

Of lhv)^ie who state a profereuce to return, 57 percent of the white 
youths, but only 20 percent of the black youtlis, actually left the city 
and went back to the rural Soutti (see Table 90) • 

De^^plte these measures, which neem to indicate that rural black 
youthii don't adjust to the city very well, only 15 percent of the non- 
college black youths who migrated to the city returned to their rural 
homes. As shown In Table 91, this contrasts with a 41 percent rate of 
return among their white peers. 

In terms of •'sticking with'' a Job in the clty^ the black youth la 
a better bet than the white youth. This does not seem to be a matter of 
better adjustment to the city; rather, they have less to go back to (in 
terms of Jobs at least) In the rural South. 

Table 89 

Proportion of Young Rural- to-Urban Migrants Who State 
That They Would Prefer to Return to Their Home Community 
if Good Jobs were Available to Them There » by Race 



Race 


Prefer to 
Return 


No Stated 
Preference | 


Prefer to 
Stay in City 


Totals 


White 
Black 


1 

U (23%) 

42 (m) 


28 (46%) 
25 (28%) 


19 (31%) 
22 (25%) 


61 
89 


Totals 


56 


53 


41 


150 



- 9.49, df » 2{ p " <.01 



\jtu.i!Iv ivct t:r.: i:u; tiu' K;i;Ml ,Sv.niL!i .V-onj; 
Vvv:Lh:'!tl Uui-.il-to-l'rl. iii Mi>;rants, by K.ice 



Actually Kcturnod 

. — ^ , . j Totals 

Yes j No ; 



8 (57*0 ! 


6 


(43%) 


u 


i 

! 8 (20fO j 


32 


(80%) 


40 


Totals 16 

I 


38 




54 


» 5.20, df 


- 1; P 


« <.025 





Table 91 

Proportion of Noncollege Migrants UTio Stayed in the City, by Race 



.... 


stayed In City 




Race 






Totals 








Yes 


No 





Black 
Uljite 


56 
24 

- - r . .1 . . . 


(85%) 
(59%) 


10 
17 


(15%) 
(41%) ' 

1 


66 
41 




Totals 


80 




27 


) 

1 

» 

1 


107 








9.28, df 


- 1; P 


- <.005 
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Bl.uk wuithrt who to the city t ro:n iho moHt a>?r Icultural parts 

of tho rural South ari* nuch lesi; Hkoly to return home llian rho.se who come 
fron less a^;r L'ultural rural areas (see Table Whetlior white youths 

stay In thi! city or return home Is unrelated to this factor • 



Table 92 

Proportion of Black Noncollege Ml{;rant8 UTio Stayed 
in the City, by Agricultural Kmployment in Home County 



Percent Knplovod In I ^ . 
Agriculture m home | / 
Countv 1 ^« City 


Returned 
Hoti)c 4 


Totals 


Low 

Medium 
High 


15 (58%) 
34 (81%) 
15 • (94%) 


■ ■ 

11 (42%) 
8 (19%) 
1 (6%) 


26 
42 
16 


- ' ' ■ - 1 

Totals 


n" ■ 
64 


20 


84 


- 8.13, df - 2; p - <.02 



* 

In an earlier section of this report we noted that black youtha 
are more likely than vhite youths to move to cities where friends or rela- 
tives already Uve. Since bJack youths are also more likely to stay in th« 
city than white youths, it was thought that the presence of friends and rala«> 
tiyes might be the factor that encouraged them to remain. However, whan th« 
data were examined, it was found that the relationship was just the oppoait* 
of the expected one. Rural migrants (both black and white) who moved to 
cities where friends or relatives already lived were more likely to return 
to the rtiral area than those who moved to cities where they knew no one 
previously. (Of '.hose who did move where relatives or friends live, 82 
percent of blarks and 55 percent of whites stayed; of those who did not, 
loo pnrcent of blacks and 61 percent of whites stayed.) This relationship, 
alth»»ugh consistent, wa« not statistically siRnificant. 
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• ■'>> i> .1 <:ir. K.'.', v< rri.n!'. or n-l.tiivis ll\v 
v :. t\« v v' . i . H. v . n.Mth.T r. 1 . J ! if. i j-u 1. f leant . 

Tn th;.- N'rrtii v\i>t r.\l stv.Jy, ur'.^m vnplovorR teiulei! to discount the 
valiu! o\ vv>. It i.v. il trM:unf; ;.;lv.-ii by rural lii>;h siliooly; t hoy sLutcil that 
th" youLi.s .i;.! Km,-i' ui-Lo-dvito si- 1 M s nov.'.-!>:Mrv to coiupctf In modo.rn 
in<I;ist::y . Whiil. ' Lo.md th.iL in ir.a'.iy sjiouls the vocational progMms 

.Tro not tr.upin/, tl:e .students to t.'nCiT tho arons In which job opportunitleg 
fxist. \v r aiv tb.'y hoinv, trained In the .^pt-cific .job ykUla that employers 
wo'ild pro for t!a:n to have. Thoroforo, wo tostcd tlu- following hypothesis: 

• Ar.uii', rural hii-.h s.:hocl j'.raduatt:s who do not 
attt-nd rollc,-.o, those who liavi' taken a hij^h 
school vucnrional courso, other than vocational 
a.'.r i cul t i:ri', luvo ti;o .sar;o Occupational Adjust- 
nirnt Sroro as graduates v;ho have not taken such 
a courst^. 

Althour.h in nany cases there tends to be a pattern in which those 
who t<»ok a particular vocational course are likely to get a higher occu- 
pational ad)ustr,..nt Mcoro than thopc who did not, In most cases the num- 
ber of stud-.iin who had taken a courso in hvhU and this relationship is 
not statLstirally significant. Only anonj; those males, both black and 
white, wlio hid t i^'. n on(; or r.oro years of a p.oneral conncrcial course 
does thh^ rol.,ti. :,^;liip attain statltitlcal slKnificance (see Table 93 
below). The r.u:;.!).-r.; of hl^',h school ^raduati-s who took Vocational Shop 
or industrial Arts is too snail to provide reliable determinations of 
the cffi-.-t'-; of th(v,f (•(nir-;es on occupational adjustment. 
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Table 91 



l'om-;»'s, t.r MiU- Wiy.U :uh>s>l Cr.ulu.it.i's Wlio iJiil Not Co On To CollfcKO 



Ti>ok A i-'iniuM'Ti." i al 



Ocoiipvit lonal AkI.liiHlJnont 
Scdh' 



Totals 



Low 





6 


(322) 


13 


(08%) 


19 


No 


lA 


(7/.%) 




(26%) 


19 


TotiiU 


20 


18 


38 

t 



- 6.76, df - 1; p - <.01 



Wc also hypothec tv-cd that: 

• Craduitt'S of i ruftil high school that offers a 
formal loursc iii occupational familiarization 
enLcr broadev ran^o ol tntry-level JobR than 
those hTt exposed to this kind of study unit. 



Wc were unable to test this hypothesis because, of our entire non':ollege 
HampK- who ml}'. rated to cities, only two youths (about 2 percent of thoHe 
who obtained jobr.) entered Jobs that are uncommon in the rural conmunlty. 
In contrast, usIhr the same objective rating system for determining whether 
a Job Is famllinr or tnifanlUar to rural realdontn, we found that about U 
perc nt of non^ol U'rc rural youths In the North Central states who migrated 
to cities entennl unfamiliar occupations. 

of fH/jh V.hooJ^ 

Althntij'.h rany ntln r Hchool-rclntod fartors were Included In the 
an i.y .r., n.)';t did not prove to be I nipo r t in t liiflueiu-es on orrupatJonnl 
al )'i';f ;;»at ; ihir. tof, fhoy are not discussed in tills report. Among the 
m.i'iy liypot 1 t h.it we ffst-.-d was tin' followlnnJ 
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• Ar.ion.; nonro 1 Kmuj rural \MuLh, tho ;o from 
s::'..aier ruf.il si*hi>ols are iv.oro likely than 
these fror: larger rural scUooIh to t-ntev 
bli:.*~('ol lur oi^cvr.nirions and less Ukoly to 
etuor sales Jobs. 

This hypothesis was in lary.-! part substantiated; males, both black 
and white, vho dttcMul.-a small schools (>200 students in grades 10-12) are 
likely to oncer blue-collar occupations; those who attend small schools 
are not likely to enter sales occupations (see Tables 94 to 96). Ihis 
relatlonslilp is statistically significant for females and for whites; but 
only 5 white males, 4 black females and 13 white females entered sales jobi, 



Table 94 

Proportion of Rural Noncollege Males \A\o Entered Blue-Collar 
and '.wxltc-Collar Jobs, by Size of High School (Grades 10-12) 



Size 


of High School 


Entry Job 


Totals 


Blue- 


•Collar 


Whlte- 


•Collar 


<200 


students 


' 21 


(95%) 


1 


(57.) 


22 


2:200 


students 


46 


(88%) 


6 


(12%) 


52 


Totals 


67 


7 


74 



X* - 5.18, df - 1; p - <.025 
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Tab If 95 

Proportion of Kurnl Noncolleno \\hit.c Vouiha Wt»o 
Ente -od Sales Joba» by Size of High School 





Entry Job In Sale's 


Totals 


Yes 


No 


<200 students 
2200 students 


1 (2%) 
17 (20:!:) 


A8 (9SX) 
69 (80%) 


49 
86 


Totals 


18 


117 


135 



■ 8.49, df - 1; p - <.005 



table 96 

Proportion of Rural Noncollege Females 
Who Kntercd Rales Jobs, by Size of High School 



Sixe of High School 


Entry Job in Sales 


Totals 


Yes 


No 


<200 students 


0 (0%) 


48 (lOOX) 


48 


a^OO students 


17 (lU) 


132 (89Z) 


149 


Totals 


17 


180 


197 



■ 4.63, df - 1; p - <.05 
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1:". our r.irli-i .-.c.uiio;-; w toir.-.a i\ul a hu'>>o proportion of rural 
yottlus la (iio Nor:;. C.-nti'.»l sL.itt's Uvv In oxlron-.o isolation. Over 60 
porcotu ut Ll..« rural youLlis that wo •stuJliHl IJvoJ more than 85 nilus 
from a city of luO,0:0 p.ipul.,t. Lon , anJ about 70 pen-ent lived more than 
30 r-ilU's tru:^ oity of 10,000 population. One out of five of those 
yo.ithy llv.vl in rouiUles in v;h Uh th.-re v.v.a no public transportation of 
any kin.!. About AO percent lived in counties that had a population den- 
sity of les.s than l i pcoplf per square mile. 

Our flmUncAS in the present study show that this kind of Isolation 
docs not cxis;t for no.sit youths in the Southeast. There are more puople 
per square nlle; distances to major urban centers tend to be shorter and 
transportation better than In the rural parts of the North Central 8taC«f. 
In the Southeast, only 36 percent of rural youths in our sample live more 
than 85 Taii^js from a city of 100,000 population, and only about 30 porceni 
live r.ore than 30 miles from a city of 10,000 population. None of the young 
people live in counties that have fewer than 13 people per square mile, and 
only 2 percent live in counties that have no fortn of scheduled public trans- 
portation. (See Tables 1 through 3 in the section entitled "Introduction — 
An Overview". ) 

In the North Central states we found that young rural-to-urban 
ml^jrants from th-.; most isolated counties received lower wages than migrants 
from the le^s isolated rural counties; they also tended to be employed more 
often in a Job below their highest skill level or to be employed for shorter 
periods of time. The migrants from the Isolated rural counties did not make 
as goo'I an adjustmenl to the city as migrants from less isolated communities. 
Yet they stated more frequently than the others that they would prefer to te- 
maln In t'.p rity rhnn return to theJr rural communities, even If Jobs were 
available tf) then there. 

-1.31- 
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On the ba.-.Is ot cIiuho and othor similar fiuUin>v^»f the guUlfUnus 
for llu' North CiMUral states Uural Youth Program tnsiteJ all rural youths 
^irowln.i', up ill uxtriMri^ly Isolattsi cummuntt U^s as "clisadvantofied" youths who 
wxivv oU>ablo for lUc program* Our flndiiu;H iw the SoutheaHt, howeveri do 
not appoar to Jusiit'y this kind of olt^UbllUy criterion for a program de- 
signed to w.vat tho noedn of rural youths In the Southeast • 



The present Southeast study shows that: 

- Population density of the rural conimtmlty In which 
the youth v.rnws up \y\ not an Irportnnt factor do- 
ternlninv; hts later occupational adjustment If he 
rolgrates from that rural area to the city. 

- Young rural-to-urban ml?,rants who come from coun- 
ties that are beyond commuting distance to a city 
of 100,000 population tend to receive higher occu- 
pational scores than those who come from leas iso- 
lated rural counties (see Table 97) • 

- Males who migrate from rural counties with a high 
population density make lower wages on their entry- 
level job than those males who come from counties 
with a sparser population, although this is not 
true of the female rural- to-urban migrants (see 
Table 98. ) 



These findings appear to be in direct contrast with our findings 
in the North Central states. However, it must be remembered that in th« 
North Central states we were studying a degree of isolation which is not 
found among the conaimnltles that we studied in our present sample* 
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••l-'-i,!'-' ■ t.M- K,:;-.i|. '.ilj;i-.i!iL;; to Cities 



niwCaaco .fr.- ;: C i tv 


0 c c I! ;•• a r 1 ona 1 A J .) u s f t;;e n L 
Score J] 01 Rural- to-Urban 
Mi nmnts 


Tot a la 




Low 


i nigh 


r— ~ ' ■ ■ 




63 (60fO 


A2 (40%) 


105 


>80 ndles • 


16 (39;:) 


25 (61%) 


41 


Totals 


79 


67 


1A6 



- 5.22. df - 1; p - <.025 



Table 98 

Entry U'agea of Males and Females, 
by County Population Density 



Population Density 


Sex 


of County 


Male 


Female 


Low 


$3.11 


$1.97 




$2.33 


$1.98 
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A!P.s)iu; noni.\Ulti;.\<.' rural youths from tUv Southoant, nearly uvoryuno 
(98 pcrCiMit) w>nti»rs a Job that U; alrt!aJy faraUlar to hJm from hlB experi- 
ence In the rural area* (The Ci>rrt.»spondfnH ll^ure in tho North Central 
state;! 1h percent •) A large proportion (68 percent) enter blu««collar 
jobs. Only 23 perctuu. I'nter a skilled trade; 10 percent, a aalen Job# 
About percent obtain entry jobs that require heavy pliyalcal laboFt 

There Is an Interesting reiationrhlp between obtaining a blue«coll«r 
job and distance of the youth's home connmnlty from a major urban center* 
AmoHR rlhist* who rPTp;ifn in rh»?fr rur;il rommunlMeji, rcpardlosa of how far 
that community la from a major urban center, about 80 percent of the non- 
college youths enter blue-collar jobs* In contrast, among those noncollege 
youths who leave their rural coimunitlea and move to the city, only 46 per- 
cent of thos from communities further than 80 miles from a major urban 
center enter blue-^collar occupations. Ah Table 99 shows, 59 percent of 
those who are from communities that are 55 to 80 miles from a major urban 
center and 84 percent who are from communities within 55 miles of an urban 
center enter blue-collar jobs. 

Only 1 black male and 2 v/hite males entered white-collar JobSi ao 
that an analysis of resu?ts by race and sex could be done only for femalas. 
The results for black female migrants are shown in Table 100. Those who 
grew up close to a major city tend to enter blue-collar jobs; those who 
grew up further away, to enter white-collar jobs* The same pattern occura 
among white females, but the relationship is not statistically slgnificant« 
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- .1:1.! U'hito -C >l.!,u' .)oh^!, b} 



A"..,-.,. V.u) .".i^rarcu ,1. i :ioi ^:i:;i.dLo to a Cttv 



Diritanoc 1 t o:., uitv 



V.wlvv Job is: 



lU IK: > c o ]. 1 a r V.h i t . • - CO ]. I a r 



Totala 



55-SO 
>S0 r,:L. 


, 57 
: 16 

1 " 


(BA.-) 
(59.'.:) 
(46U 


11 
11 
20 


(16:0 

(4l;0 

(54r,) 


68 
27 
37 

1 




! 90 




42 




132 






17.09, 


df - 2; 


P - <.o 


01 


<35 :".L. 

55-80 r.a. 
>80 :ni. 

1 


A9 
37 
38 


(80.:^) 
(82%) 
(76%) 


12 
8 
12 


(20%) 
(18%) i 
(24%) 

1 


61 
45 
50 


Totals j 


124 




32 


! 


156 



- 0.61, df » 2; p - not significant 

Table 300 

Propjrtlun of fUack Female Migrants '.slio Entered Blue- and White- 
Collar .Tol>s, by distance from City OvHr 100,000 Population 



Distance f r v. '"i ty 
i^iOO,000 Population 


Entry Job Is: 


Totals 


■■• ■ — r— ■ 

Blui'-coliar ' V.lilte-collar 


<55 mi. 

55 -SO mi. 
>80 mi. 


^ ■ ■ i mm. 

24 (86%) j 5 (14%) 
^ (67%) i 2 (33%) 
7 (41%) 1 10 (59%) 


29 
6 
17 


To I. a 1.4 \ 


35 17 

• 


52 


X^ - 8.42, df » 2; p » <.02 
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Part'tiino Work 

In the North Central states study one finding was of special im- 
portance to the planning of the ideal rural youth program for that reglont 
youths who had held part-time jobs during their high school years in th« 
rural community did not show any measurable beneficial effects of this ex« 
perlence in terms of entry level wages or employment score when compared 
with their peers who had not held part-time jobs. In view of the fact 
that the part-time job did not serve any purpose in terms of keeping young 
people In school (the rural dropout rate in the North Central states is tx- 
tremely low) It was concluded that a work program for rural youths would 
nott in itself, be effective in preparing them for either urban or rural 
occupations. A work experience component was Included in the North Central 
states rural youth program, but only as a vehicle for providing occupational 
counseling, occupational familiarization, familiarisation with city livlngi 
and other needed services, while gaining acceptance of the rural leadara la 
that region, who are primarily work oriented. 

Because of these findings in our previous study, we testad the fol* 
lowing hypothesis in the present study: 

a There will be no relationship between having part- 
time work while in high school and either occupa- 
tional adjustment score or entry level wage ob- 
tained following graduation* 

This hypothesis was substantiated* In general, there is no rela-* 
tlonship between having had a part-time job while in high school and oc- 
cupational adjustment score* This is true even when we control for race 
and sex. Those who had part-time work tend to get slightly higher entry 
level wages; but this difference is not large enough to be significant* 

In the North Central states a hypothesis was raised which predicted 
a positive relationship between part-time employment and obtaining a full- 
tlmo urban job. In that study, some employers said that they believed that 
part-timc! farm employnf^nt taught a rtiral youth the value of hard work and 
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'.^ f,,vcil v\-;:v.> i i .-.lit l^.^Ic st r.i'i;'.c :o tlio 



-'■..V, M'ui-,:L los t I s Jn CliI c.)j>^ and 

AL I, I II 1 .. • 

av..'r.'.,:y .1.-; ... .-r. .\:: i ;•: t r-.T tl'.o (:hi.^i,-.u r.i;:!- loy.-nt S^'Wicc 
su • '<.•;, I •. ! ; 



"li! t:i. S.M;t;i, a r.u;; w.-irk-; on a job in t!u> 
su:"..-;.-:, .-.'.vi ht' vorXs r.T o;-..^ ^irr.^'i' a:i.i then 
.i.i,-t.;.^'r f.ir Lia.; tiitro's no lift.* jiuliop 
a,;:i--:r hi-, h.nin/. ruu! O join-;. In oIIkt 
vora::. y.>;-. i.ai't our of n r.an, tron their 

polni ..I \i,-w, is .1 Jay's \;ov\:. Vou can quit 
at J o'cliv-v in Lf;-.- .it L-.'^n■.^on and ... ycxi chop 
M-.at ;v,;-;bc'r of c..rds of vood, aai you're beln^ 
paiJ. Vv (.out-; y.ni'r^' not boinv. pai.t for 

y;n.r lift . L:-... Jn tiie city, th.-y vant to know, 
'Cee, h,)v d) v.\' l;;;.;w chat you're jioini; to stay*." 

We also tind no s i .-^ni it cant statistical relatlonahip between part- 
tlTO! farrr. -..-..rk a-.u! occupational adj us tr.ent , cvvn when we control for 
droppln,; out. ruc^' and s..x. Vheth. r or not youths had worked part-time 
on a farrr. durir.- lii.h .school ir..ide no difference In vhcther they got a 
high or lew orcupaLlonal adjusln.ent score. Again, there Is no signifi- 
cant dif:\renre in entry level wages betv/een those who had worked and 
those who had not. 

In view of tho fact that there is no other method of providing 
inco:ne supplements thai will be as acreptable to the rural leadership 
as the rr..,vlsion of a part-tire Job, the part tine work or "work experi- 
ence" component bero'-.es a de.^iirable part of a rural youth program In the 
Southv..T:r . The reason, however, is not the one usually given — to pr«- • 
pare youth.-i for the v.-orld of work — but rather to prevent them from 
druppln- out of school beca-j.se of lack of financial help. This approach 
is dls..is d in more detail under the section entitled "Dropout Prevention 
I n c one " ■ i p p I e -o n t: s " . 
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fi-"lUX and Personal Var iables 



Existing Federal programs for youth are baH<»U largely on nerving 
those from financially disadvantaged families. It becomes especially Im- 
portant, therefore, to underatand exactly what can be expected to result 
from those progrvims. That la, we should know what the Implications are 
of growing up in poverty. We have shown In an earlier part of this re- 
rnrf !• ..t ..vic!i Inplicatlun Is an Increased probability of dropping 
out of school. On this basis. If a program for poor youths Is successful 
in overcoming the effects of poverty, it would be expected to reduce the 
school dropout rate. This section of the report deals with the implics- 
tion that growing up in poverty has on later employment experience* 

In our North Central states study we found that coming from t 
poverty-level family did not affect a noncollege youth's later occupa- 
tional adjustment, whereas graduating from a small school or coming from 
a very isolated community did. The implications of these findings waret 
1) if the youth program was to be aimed at poor youths only» then facili- 
tation of later employment was not a very meaningful criterion because It 
was unrelated to the problems of this group; 2) if the youth program was 
to be aimed at poor youths only, then immediate gratification of assantial 
needs, income redistribution, preyention of school dropouts (for a vary 
small group), and facilitation of entry into vocational school or collaga 
following graduation from high school (for a larger group) were achievable 
goals related to the problems of this group} and 3) if facilitation of 
later employment for those youths who would be at a disadvantage in the 
labor jiarket was to be a goal of the programs » then youths from poor fami- 
lies should not be any more eligible for the program than other youths ~ 
the definition of "disadvantaged" would have to be changed. 

This rather lengthy discussion of the issue seems Justified because 
it is '♦o basic to the concept of "helping" youths by means of any structured 
program. 
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^- l'^"^' ^-'^ ^M.:y \.\ '^'l;:- : t Wv- il-..^ IvUnul !L) It* 1 at i sh ip 

• • -•' • i-- i-i -.1^. by l\\vv-r level, 

aiul Ov. ... ..1 . L .t.! ; L:...-. 1 . .\. .v/, . Li.l-v /.Vi^up, .V/ p.*l\TiU i-l t lu>.su» In the 

lowi^r J low iu\uy it ip:\a ! .i.lj i;,- ir.cut sort-.;; only 26 percent of 

ti;. )..;.• in :\ic :il..M-r 2 U'Vils vvt lev ^-cc :viLlonal adj u:>t r.-nt scovos (t>ee 



Tablt* 101 



^r^^:v^rli .>f v:hLu: rUiral lia;;.:: : .;r.i-)t: V;ho Got Lov 

iu;;!:r..L-:U Scv>res, by rurchasinj; Po;;er Index Level 



A:' 



Purcthas in./ Povor 



OcciipatiDnal Adjustiiitnl 
' • Score 



Low 



High 



Totals 



1^2 


26 


(47?;) 


1 

29 


(5370 


55 




10 


(26^) 


29 


(74%) 


39 


Totals 


36 




58 


94 






4.52, df 


- 1; P 


« <.05 





It was oxpoottvd that class and family ties would work against lower- 
class whL-r..^ who tripJ to obtain "presti^;e" types of jobs in the rural areas. 

As iin fiCTontary school principal noted: 

"In rany Instanrt-p, the enployerr: are not goinp, 
to hlri. unlps*; th:7 know sore thin;?, about t!ie 
youths or their nnrt-nrs; about where they live, 
and aS'itit ho'.r ^h':•y car/', up. In nany instances, 
».he yrj-itiis have to contact th'.' forcr.an, and he 
would have to kudv thy person seekin;-, etnploy- 
iv'nt fir the parent bfjfore he v;oul'.l hire tfic 
youth," 
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Thert^foret the following hypDtlies is was tested: 

t Rural nonmigrants fron low-Income families 
report thai they have had to take lower- 
paying, less-at tractive Jobs than they 
were qualified for* 

This hypotheslji was not substantiated. When controlled for race, there 
Is no difference in the proportions of noncollege youths from poor fami- 
lies and from more affluent families who say they had to take lowers-pay- 
ing Jobs than those for which they believed they are qualified (28 par- 
cent of low-Income whites, 32 percent of hich-income whites; 64 percant 
of low-Income blacks and 60 percent of high-income blacks). 

A commonly held opinion la that youths, particularly black youthti 
leave the rural South because better-paying, higher-status jobs art avail- 
able to them in the cities (see the Section on ^'Factors Affecting Outtii* 
gratlon"). Among black youths who stayed In their home communitleai 66 
percent of those from low-income families and 66 percent of those from 
high-income families report that they had to take lower-paying, lesa- 
attractlve Jobs than they are qualified for» Among black youths who mi- 
grated, the percentages were 63 percent of those from low-income and 55 
percont from hlgher*lncome families — not a significant difference! 

These findings do not support the notion that poverty, in itself i 
leads to a later disadvantage In the labor market among youths growing up 
in the rural Southeast^ That being black is a disadvantage in the labor 
market is obvious. This will be discussed in the next section of this 
report* 

t 

Race 

Black noncollege youths obtain lower occupational adjustment scores 
than their white peers* The differences are shown in Table 102 and are 
Stat lstlr;illy significant for females but not for males. 
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v*>;..' lir r.i I Yout hs 




Kai'o and Scs 








i Totals 




zm ..mz 


1 


1-2 




1 
1 


Female : 




! 
i 

1 






1 

t 

1 


Black 




i 50 
79 


(62:;) 


63 (56rO 

A8 (3s:o 


I 113 

I 

127 




Tut.-ild 


129 


1 


111 


2A0 






=» 7.76, df =» 


1; p » <.oi 




Male: 












White 
Black 




18 
28 


(42;o - 

(56'/$) ^ 

1 


25 (58%) 
22 


43 
50 


Total 3 


46 


! 

f 


A7 


93 



- 1.85, df » 1; p « not significant 

W!u>n type of entry job of white and black rural youth, both migrants 
am! nonrr.i.;'.rdnts. is cxarlnud. It is evident that blacks are more likely than 
whites to unt^r blue-collnr jobs, slightly less likely to enter the skilled 
trades, .inii rr.uch le.'^s U^tfly to enter vhite-collar and sales occupations, 
Those relationships are significant for migrants and nonmlgrants who enter 
white- or blue-collar jobs, for riigrantH who enter sales jobs and for non- 
ml^.rant nal^s who entur skilled trades (see Tables 103 through 105). 
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Table 103 



Proportion Who Hntered Bluo- and \\'hito-Collar Jobs, 
by Race and Mi.)'.rarion Statua 



Migration Statua 


Entry Job is: 


Total! 


and Race 


Blue-collar 


Wliito-collar 


Migrants: 








Vs-hite 


30 (56%) 


2A (A4%) 


54 


Mack 


60 (77%) 


18 (23%) 


78 


Totals 


90 


42 


132 


- 6.72, df - 1; p - <.01 


Nonralgrants: 


.,1 




White 


56 (6821) 


^ 27 (32%) 


83 


Black 


68 (92%) 


6 (8%) 


74 


Totals 


124 


33 


157 



- 14.06, df - 1; p - <.001 



Table 104 

Proportion of Migrants Who Entered Sales Jobs, by Race 



Race 


Entered Sales Job 


Total! 


Ves 


No 






U-hlte 




10 


(18%) 


46 (82%) 


56 


Black 




3 


(4%) 


75 (96%) 


78 




Totals 


13 




121 


134 



- 7.30, df - 1} p « <.01 
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Tablo !0S 



Propur-tioa of Ntuv.v.i .;r.mt Malt-a 









i S!-;Ul(.-d 'Ira.ifs* by Rac:o 




Race 




EntoroJ Skilled TraJo ] 

-■" r. >-.■.- 1 1 , . ....^ 


Totals 




Vea 1 No 1 


White 
Black 




17 
6 


(59%) 1 12 (Al%) j 
(30'0 1 14 (60%) 1 


29 
20 ; 




Totals 


23 




49 








- 3.89, df » 1; p « <.05 





Far more bl.ick than white noncollege youths report that they had to 
take lover-paying, less-attractive jobs than they were qualified for (sec 
Table 106). 



Table 106 



F.oportion of Black and of \;hite Rural Koncollcge 

Youths UTio Report Having to Take Lower-Paying, 
Less-Attractive Jobs Than They Were Qualified For 



Race 


Had to Take Poorer Jobs 


Totals 


Yep 


No 


Female : 

White 
Black 


27 (26%) 
67 (55%) 


76 (74%) 
55 (45%) 


103 
122 


Totals 1 94 


131 


225 


- 18.92, df = 1; p « <.001 


Male: 

Vlilte 
Black 


18 (45%) 
41 (79JO 


22 (55%) 
11 (21%) 


40 
52 


Totals 


59 


33 


92 



- 11.26, df - ] ; p - <.001 
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Ri»Ki»rs^ i»t aU , In lluMr sUi ly of iliupnul tMup I oyufut in two 
iuimI !;i)rth c.ii^»IiiM ciuiutii'jii f(uii\ I iluit ru.uil wiTt» iMiiplnyiHl In the uii-^ 
Hklll.il and M I IihI oat Ls;»^rli's • hi fart, 1* prroiMit ol llu» finiw 

survi'vt'il In tliat study hail Ji>b po.slt Idum In llu» sklllod cali*)»i>ry, yet 
less than 1 pt i^ont hliml drt)pouts for th(»sc posit Iduh. Only one youth 
In thi» study was \out\i\ lo ho working In a nkillod positiiMi} lA were work- 
Inj; at i li'ii^^al 'h»bH, 70 wt.M\' In .scMni sk f I K>d and un>:klllud posil lonH and 
31 yoiittis won* luuMv.p iDyod* 

In the prtfs^nt study^ Hack rural youths who drop out uf Hchool 
tend to ^'.et lowvT occupational adJustr.LMU HcoroM than white rural dropoutdi 
but this diftorc»:\ce is slj'.nl f leant only for rural uonmigrantH* In this 
latter i*roup, >9 percent of black but only 21 perciMit of white dropoutti 
got a low orcupaLlunal adjustment score (see Table 107). 

Table 107 

Proportion of Rural Nonmlftrants Who Got 
Low Occupational Adjustment Scores, by Race 

(School Dropouti; Only) 



Race 


Occupational Adjustment 
Score 


Totals 




Low 


mgh 




Black 


16 (593;) 


11 (AU) 


27 


White 


5 (21%) 


19 (79%) 


24 


Totals 


21 


30 


51 



- 7*74, df « 1; p - <^01 

Related fnformaMon about racial dlncrlmlnat Ion in hlrlnp, is re- 
porr-f^d In an oarl l«»r snrt ion of this p»port on tlio fartorfl nffcctlng out- 
ml/,rarl(m fron th(» rural Sotilh'M.st, 
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P u\:s II.. t !n.::::M;., iroM i\w \\^:/lv WwrA. .iat.i -.ahvTfJ In this 
stu.iv, I) I ■;.!■. Vn.^v/l '.Nii.lo vwv.A y.'Mlli.; are ab.)tit Iho kliuU 

r::^.t: aw- .jv.;Ii>:.1v Ir. Li\.' city, i ho urluiu erployors 

who wvn^ iML.^rvi.- .^a .[-.iir coi.^; fsifuL ly i-.MUijacd proMeins ihcit rural 
youth:: have lu-cji^S'.' of iiwjir lack of kaovK;cl^c\ about Job roqui reiucutH 
and oftirf i.Tc»c'.'d'iros* 

Ac.\w\!in/, Lo tho On-tho-Tob Training Director of the Atlanta Urban 
Lcic'ue, r.Auy rural youths are n.-^t f ard liar with the urban Job market and 
have unreal Isrir p ^als for tholr f.ir«t Job: 

•'They'll core in and they'll say, 'l want anything 
that you havt^ open', or 'I want a counbelor Job', 
or 'I v;aut to work in advertisiap, or radio' — 
all of tho i\l amorous jobs. (Evon Ihc people with 
coller,c' dopree^i do tills.) It's so frustratingi 
and I've spoken of It to soro of the colleges 
nany tino;^ in trying to inplant tht^ idea that If 
you ant to go into Industry yi>u don't take edu- 
cation, history and English. You find out about 

. the top Jobs that are available in Industry, and 
then start training: for then. You will find in 
the liberal artii colleges here, most people take 
soclolo^'.y, psycholoi^y, English, history, or edu- 
cation, but they don't want to go Into thatt 
They'll take sociology and expect to [enter] a 
prof t\sst(M\al social work job. And this is not 
what 1h happening. Here in Atlanta ..• you have 
MSV:'s [persons who hold Master's degree in Social 
Work] ... who are looking, too. So, it is a prob- 
lem — and then thuy say, 'V.'ell, I'll do anything'* 
Most of our Job:-; liorc are cl('rlcal4 Tf they can't 
typ-:;, they're cut out of the clerical field, be- 
cause .... nil of the clerical jobs now are coupled 
with typing." 

Black youths Ln p-irt^^-f^ulnr faced e:;jplo:,'mc'nt problems In Atlanta t 
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••You mlKht bo advert lu In;.^, for a bloclK»mlKtry de- 
gree, and all they hoar Is a job is available. 
And thoy start rln^;inK tliat phone*, and It rJngn 
and rlnjv^. All I hear ini 'What kind of Job la 
that that you've got?' So many of the black 
people we get who Jujit movwd to Atlanta •••• 
are not awaro of the crucial problems concerning 
emi)loymcnt when thoy get here, and It's ho easy 
for them to Just become discouraged «•• 

Many young people are dismayed when they learn about the requlrs- 
ments of a particular Job, A man working for the Labor Department Enqiloy* 



••oftentimes you get a young man who wants to get 
into a sales Job» and the only knowledge he has 
of a sales Job is the young man at the local de« 
partment store. He saw hlin in a shirt and tie 
all day» and he had a clean Jobi and apparently 
he had a good income* so he thought he wanted to 
get into sales* When we talked to him about work- 
ing nights and oftentimes working Sundays In a 
department store this was news to him and of^ 
ten discouraged him* Knowledge of employer re^- 
quirements in Atlanta* attendance* grooming* these 
sorts of things* arc news to them* is frightening* 
and is a problem*" 



ment Service In Atlanta indicated: 
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t\MT.v; " .,r. ••:,:T,.!.ly !. ■;■.,.!....! 'V-v.^hn im.' •. " or vviy ofL.n caUt-l 
ic'v..T,i;. .'.L \ ^-a.. ..V r.ir-..-. i-v rut.tl t i JuvU ;•■ . 

Ill t!;.' :.\.vt!i C.T.tf.il .:tjtt.'.". sLinly iL w.is fouiul thai Many young 
r^"opl... n.^r w..nt ro u.k.- i-ari In tho NVC proi-.rar. bocnusi- U. was a 

povorty" pro..:i-.i.:. si-.- ivp^- of situation uccuvs In thu Southi-ast 

a;!'.on<^ vchUc v„.-h,i. .v-a NVC Dirt-rtoi- tro:r. a North Carolina county stated: 

^ J' 'iv v;i;t.' is v.-ry r»:lucLant to identify 
v/U:i p.y.vriy. liiis is nut only If-;*- for the 
N'l-'I ^hb.-: 'ru>i),! Voutl! Cf)r;)s pr(>;L;rar. but is true in 
the '[vi-r,ou>ty-Vi\n\rx:\, it is trvw in the Man- 
puvvr A.l;:.iiu-:trat i. a I' t;oi;rar^., and all your anti- 
pov-iTty pr.^•rn;:.•^ L Jnou^-.liou!: thii. area. Kvi^ryone 
Is tryiii;.;. to ri!i:ruit marc whites — with very 
litt\' S'.u-<.c\'ss." 



In the Sontl.east.th..' prc-s.-nci' of many black participants in fed- 
erally spo:;vK,red rr.anpowor prog.rans may load to a decrease in the number 
of white- vuulh;; that are willing; to take part in them. An NYC Director 
in a small rity In South Carolina said: 

"Then^ I:.; no race barrier, and the only thing 
white yoatJis luivc to do i«; apply. But other 
kids at school see tht; NVC youths with the 
black';, and nobody w.ints to be arjsociated with 
tfie colori'd. Poor and bl;ick are syncnymoug. 
l undfrstand that In one school district, 30 
or f*0 vhUe youth.-; received In', applications, 
and 5iur.c of tlicrn hropj'.ht then back with rros- 
sa:;':-s i ro;Ti their parents that they didn't 
waru Iho-n to work here. A lot of them think 
that this fs just for black kids." 

Ar ror lin;- to a study condur.fod in North CaroJ ina^^°*^\ mort; black 
than white rural yo.ifhs are Vnov/iedpcablc about these proj^rams and par- 
ti ci pat., iu t\r-n. 
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with thin Information In nilndi tho fullowiuR hypothealH about 
participation In ltderal manpower programs was tcHtod; 

• More bla^'k than white youthB report that 
they are familiar with and took part In 
federally nponsorcd programs auch as Job 
Corps, hflJTAt or NYC. 

The data show that ab4>ut tour ttmi*s as many blat^k youtli.s as whlti? 
youths say they were enrolled In one or more federally apuuMored programB* 
Table 108 shows the numbers who participated In each of the three programa* 

The numbers in Table 108 arj somewhat deceptive, however • Sixty 
black youths (21 percent of the black sample) and 17 white youths (5 per*, 
cent of the white sample) were enrolled. Of the 60 black youths^ 11 were 
enrolled in two of the three programs; none of the 17 white youths were 
enrolled in two programs. 

A more detailed breakdown shows that 27 percent of the black malee, 
24 percent of the black females » 8 percent of the white females end none 
of tlie white Lialcs were enrolled In one or more of these programs (see 
Table 109). These findings are in line with the family Income disparity 
between black and white families noted in an earlier section of this 
repor t • 

An unexpected finding was that» although these programs enroll 
only low income youths (and college attendance was found to be highly 
related to income about equal proportions of those who attended college 
and those who did not attend college had been enrolled in these programs • 
The proportion of ex^enrollees who attended college was about 33 percent 
for black youths and A7 percent for white youths — much higher then other 
youths from families with similar incomes. Two explanations are equally 
plauMit>le; the inrome from the programs is saved for further education or 
program slots npj filled selectively with those lowincomc youths who are 
"college mater InT*. 
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Tabic lOS 

ProportiLM To 'V. Part In Tbrco IVikTaHy Spo:u;orod Pro^^rans, by Race 



• 


Took .'a»-r 


in .V.' i:\.'.-,i;r 




ka,t 


DfV" [opr.- '-u ' 


No 


Totals 




A (U) 


272 (99;0 


276 


Blaok 


16 (7/::) 


i Z'r> (93/0 


2A1 




20 


A97 


i 517 




- 9.32, df 


= 1; p " <.005 




Race 


i Took Part in NYC Program 


Totals 




' Yes 


! No 

( 


White 


; 11 (A%) 


j 

265 (96%) 


276 


Black 


A7 (39%) 


! 19A (81%) 


241 


Totals 


58 


! A59 


517 




X^ - 31.10, df « 1; p » <.001 




Race 


Took Part 


in Job Corps 


Tot fli a 




Yes 


No 


White 


2 (1%) 


27A (99%) 


276 


Black 1 


8 (3%) 1 


233 (97%) 


241 


Tot.ilg 1 10 


507 


517 




X^ - A. 57, df 


« 1; p « <.05 
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Table 109 

Proportion of Youthn Enrolled in 
One or Mort» Federal Programs, by Race 



Race 


Unrolled 


Not 


Enrolled 


Black 


60 (2U) 




230 


(79Z) 


White 


17 (5%) 




311 


(95%) 




- 33.93, 


df ' 


1; P - 


<.0Ol 



The disproportionate number of black youths who participated in 
thcHt! progiam.4 assumes even more significance when we consider that black 
youths arc more likely than whites to say that the programs were not of* 
fered in their communities or that they wanted to take part but didn't 
(see Table 110). 



Table 110 

Proportion Who Say They Did Not Take Part Becauie These 
Programs Were Not Available In Their Communities, by Race 



Race 


Wanted to Take Part But Couldn't 
Because Programs Not Aval labia 


No 


Yes 


White 
Black 


306 (80%) 
216 (74%) 


22 (7%) 
74 (26%) 



" 41.50, df - 1; p - <.001 
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In r.anv r.--,pc.' t s , t\w piMh !..■;:.'; fa.-o.l by n rural youth y.ruwlnf, up 
in ch-.' S i.-.t likv th,- = f lacip.,-, .. rural >\ utli ^jrowing up In ihu 

orth Cf!::ril .-.LaL-.-s. luUii micaA ;;ohJvU.s chat d^i not provide the breudth 
of currioi:l-ari .^-.-rvi rh.t art' pr.viJoa In urban schools. The chances 
arc L'oo.I Lhar b.^iii acu-nj a sca.-ol lu vhh^; na ono, either trained or un- 
tr.iir...v!, is ,^:':i..-.-a to coui;;.;..- L in;-, duties. Both lark faml I inilty with 
urban job-; and r.«r.d to enter the kinds of jobs vUh which thoy are fa- 
miliar in the.riral .-i.^LtLng. Both tend to ndjui;t poorly to life In the 
lar;'.e cLtios r.o waicli they arc likely to nUjrate. 

Thua, In both settings there is a clear need for an in-achool pro- 
gram to suppleir;cnr a weak rural educational system, rather than relying 
upop the scl ools for leadership in the rural youth program. In both re- 
gions, hovvvver, the range of services varies so markedly that youths com- 
ing from dif^>ront cornunltles require different kinds of services from 
outside th.: cor.r.unity. The ideal project must allow for individualized 
approaches to the problems of individuals and individual communities. 

This can best be achieved by providing a wide range of components 
from which the project director can choose those components that fill th« 
gaps in available services. The in-school program should make available 
vocational training, occupational familiarization, counseling, office 
skills coursf-!, and special education in those communities where these 
aspicts of education are not provided by the schools. An individual 
training plan r.hould be developed for each In-scliool enrollee. The kinds 
of components that would be nude available to the enrollee through the 
program would be dep^-ndent upon the kind,-! of services already being pro- 
vided by other local institutions, including the schools. 

fnad'-Tjuactes In local education should be reason for oliglblllty 
for the In-^thool proi'ram. Thus, the concept of "disadvantaged" would 
be brr.idened Lo include those rural youths who attend a school In which 
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the total enrol !n.nt In KrAd»?8 10, 11, and 12 is l&^a than 100 (an average 
of 33.3 or less per clasj) or who attend a school which has Inadequate Job 
preparation for It:* students who aro not f.olng to college (no school coun- 
selor — either trained or untrained — no Job familiarization, lack of 
relevant vocational courses, etc.). These uonpoverty "disadvantaged" en« 
roUeod would not be paid for participating In the program, nor would th«y 
be placed In work experKmce slots. 

Although outmigratlon from the rural conununity la not as extenalvi 
as In rhe North Central states, a significant proportion of rural youths, 
particularly black youths, do move to the city. This pattern should be 
recognized, and one of the objectives of any rural youth program In th« 
Southeast should be to aid rural youths In making the transition from 
rural to urban living If that is their choice. Occupational famili«rl««- 
tlon and occupational counseling should be aimed at both urban and rural 
Jobs. A component should be provided to familiarize the enrollee with 
urban living. 

A student should not have to drop out of school to obtain meaning- 
ful vocational training. Skill training should be a program component 
that can be utilized In rural communities that cannot provide such train- 
ing in the school. The training should result In the development o£ ««r- 
ketable skills that are not tied to special local employment conditions. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable that every enrollee be en- 
gaged in a work experience situation. The failure to show any signifi- 
cant relationship between part-time work while In high school and either 
finding a job after high school or success on the Job implies a need to 
reassess the value of this program component. The primary role of work 
experience in an in-school program for rural youths In the Southeast 
should be as a mechanism to provide income supplements j In an in-school 
program the primary purpose of these supplements should be to provide 
enough money to prevent youths from dropping out of school for lack of 
clothing, fees, or other minor expenses. 
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.-1 V. ,riv':v .• ... h,i ; puMii- ;;..iLinr.s I:, very 

. litrit.'.! luriL .w.-ai. I'llorlty l.-r av.i;l.i!'U- work evperioMn' ^iiJots 
shonlJ :.-iv n t.. ti;,-., • yoMtlis I ro;-. i.K.ilios vifii the wry lo-.vrit in- 
f.<:nv--;. li-,- r ap. .iv.iil.iMo \;.ir'-, i- f i i •/.co slot sluniKl iioL J Ir.iU 

(••nrul i". :;; • ,):!'.,r !a.;v.-.ia s of t\u: pi-ur,raM, \\ow:'\'vr, 

Ewry f::..it. r::. :!.: i ... Lo Incroasf Lliv nur^.hor of wdtU v-'xpt-r It-nce 

:5.lot.s .r.Mil.iMo -vr L)v-i;i CM !•.:.' youths in I ho in-si-hool progr.iin. Current 
p.-UoU's 'houi.l !... chn:VLV.I to allov a .U:::ttfJ nu:;,b..'r of work ixpo.rlcMico 
aloLM in private :iottl:,-s, partiouiarly if thr work cxpericnco can bo 
hiho-.v-.i to bo J. .rrly relovMut to th.- onrolU-o's ocrupatloral Ki^ala. 

Boca-.ri..; of the Lir^jo mit:;!.er of dropouts that occur at the comple- 
tion of the Sth sra^iu, the rural yuuih In-s^'hool proRram should cover all 
clrihth-grad-rn. by providing a lii;:ited work expcrifince component and an 
IntroJ.actlor to the nonacadfinl c of fc-rint'.s , particularly tho occupation- 
related cour-.os and sorvlcos of their local high sdiool. The work ex- 
perience' cor.pon..nt for this aRo group would require a change in current 

polic: U:.S . 

In part, the in-i.chool program would be an educational program, In 
that it wonid provide many services nornally provided by an urban school 
system. The prosrav. v;ould have two rrajor objertivea: to prevent school 
dropouts, and to prepare those who do not drop out to compete more effec- 
tively vlt!i their urban peers after they complete high school, either In 
the labor ruirk.'t or in advanced ef'.ucatlon. In view of the well-established 
relationship ht-tw-en lack of fornal education and unemployment, these two 
objectives really are reduced to one; the objcrlive Is the same as that 
of providlnv.; skill training to the school dropout — to eventually improve 
the enrollce's conpotitlvc position in the labor market. It does not make 
sense, then, to di.itin?;ulsh between an "educational" program for in-school 
trainees .■;n.| a "nanpovrr tralnlnj^" pro>?ra:n for out-of-school enrollecs. 

In the r.ortii Central states, the value of an out-of-school program 
for rural youth,; Is donbLf-jl. Few drop out of school, and many of those 
who do not drop out le.,ve for the city Inriedlately . Jn an expe rln-cntal 
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project In Nobraska, Iowa and Minnesota that tH)vers a rural area as large 
as southern New Enj^.laaJ, we have located ho few dropouts who are nut em- 
ployed that an economical out-ot-school project is not feasible. This is 
not the case In the rural Southeast, There are more dropoutSt and fewer 
of the dropouts leave their rural conimunlties to live elsewhere. 

r»ecause of the very strong relationship in the Southeast between 
poverty and dropping out of school, it should not be assumed that the 
school dropout has less ability than his peers who did not drop outt 

First priority for the overall program should be given to prevent* 
ing school dropouts; second priority should be given to returning the 
dropouts to school. If these efforts fail» it Is essential to have an 
out-of-school program that emphasizes skill training as preparation for 
an entry level Job. The present NYC-II program, with minor modif icationt 
seems appropriate. The nodification should be in the direction or empha- 
sis, not In the content of the program. It should be recognized that the 
present high dropout rate from schools in the rural parts of the Southeast 
is not r^^rt of .1 nationwide rural trend. It seems doubtful that any out- 
of-school program can make tie rural dropout from a Southern school cowr 
petit ive with the rural high school graduate from the North when they both 
move to the same city. The out-of-school enrollee should be made aware of 
this fact. Every effort should be made to '^graduate^^ him back into the 
formal educational system rather than into the labor force. 

If the out-of-school program and the in-school program are properly 
coordinated, much might be achieved toward this end. The kind of in-school 
program outlined above has the possibility of enriching the offerings of 
the rural achool so they will be attractive to the dropout. If the out-* 
of-school enrollee left school for lack of money, an in-school work ax- 
perience slot can be arranged. The school dropout should be made aware 
thcit with a GED certificate he can "skip'* returning to high school and go 
irmediatcly Into rolltge or vocational/technical school If. he has the abil- 
ity. The GED should be given more emphasis than at present. 
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f-:-"- «".'tl.a "Cul.i.'lin. ,-, for a:-. r i i u-ni .il Kuval Youth 
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Cvith frlindi 



wvltv ffland« 

II. 4r^• P'.- m yo.j r<»4-il«»!y r*4l 4 U '.Hy'* nitv •;■.!} »t or w.-rklv ntfw« 



- n-1 - 
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..4!v«' iwv .»'.«»r 1 I 'jiat i»»r. f:n 



i;. i.v, w.»r.- v.,u « -..-»-t of .inv cxxA^X7f>4 ^iOKi;^ or club that v.u 

^ y«t Li nc» 



U:w«*n i^bft .iu vo. a^ke tnoppint trif., on • r#|uUr ba^U, to a city of 

^ >«» no 

(IF V£S) T.' w>.4t cl'-y* _ 

About hou otttn"! Ugg :h4n once a ronth 
C 2 to 4 tiMA a mnnch 



(■ti-tc) 
Cj about onea ■ nonth 
Oon« or maf tinaa a vook 



1). f^eiM9vn li»>\ i^#,H wh^t dici V3ur rathfr do fur a llvlnn' (U had more than 
OAtf iur oriy th4f najor on«.) tall jii ^ih^t Unl t>f work he diJ. nut 

who ha tforkej for. 



(vfiti in) ■ ■ ' 

2D. Fle4<io CIl?3 of achool that yoar fathar c^platad. 

^ ' i ^ > b 7 S » iO 11 U 1 2 3 4 Mta 

21. Pleaae dHTD <radt of acho:»l thit eoT.pletcd. If you art atill 

lloln4 to 9rro^l, plvaai clrclo your pr^ijfXl «r»do. 

^ 2 3 4 S 6 7 S * 10 a U 1 2 3 4 not* 

i2. tfh4t high tchoolU) lid you attend' (fat Parta A through D, aa naedod.) 
ijdii :irtt atttftd M|h ac.^.ool (Skip to Quavtlon 10) 
A. Want to 



from 



B. Want to 



from 



(n^*-.* of achool) 



(i^o/yr J 



<ftu/yf ; 



high achool 1.1 

to 



(^o/yr) 
hl|h school In ^ 



to 



(town) 



(t'jwn) 



(atate) 



' (ttoto) 



^mo/yr> 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



tTu . 



^pl>fl» sH-iJ M:*' vU!» f*:!/ -!) 
Munlc iSmT. 1 : r Ci ^Ir ) — 



»U r KiA - 

■*v-;-fir*» ^Ir:^. Bi./ '*( i.iiK or Ctrl ^c^uts, or •latliir 
^.y^P — — 

*>t:»er (lint) 



J 
U 
D 
(J 



a 

Q 

L"; 



r 



.1 i 

f, i ^ t / 

:] r 



t\ it! 



U 

u 

G 
O 
O 



L 

Ij 

Ij 
L 
L 

U 
D 
Q 

G 

C 



u 
□ 

CD 
Q 
Q 

G 

G 



dt'J ;-jt nt-ej ttitftfsftjtlc.n Ulv#J r^%*Ar tchool). 
Ui I nvr->>! (mavpor tA? Ion to p^rdcV/Jtc in thc«« Bctlvlti««| but ^«d nnnv. 
O 1 ii^tj T r4ri,-tjr^4l 1 J_jr i/^*^* df ii^r -iivnoal activities. 
Ij 1 h«iJ t ra.^K^w. -at I -n £o^r a^U )ift«f-ir.hool «rtlvttl«n. 

wf f w laV* vy '. ^.'J^:K^r^• c if^m^ (c-"»r».o» "^i'lt to \ f¥pmt^ you for « ll|»(*ciltc 

jt job; m higft i lijol^ 

b. .♦M»i«il/, ;ji V aT pjitf^t* t.ut y^a -.i*^«jU go to coLKk<»? 

wi<o»^ pirtMM ;;fn"v ry -i^ft.^if L Only tty father LNtlthcr paMnt 

^.vu-i f ■ r^K.Mi .^t^^.j li» .f t"*' ''.Ut-ir./. f^-^i rally '.pofiiiortfcl 



o 

0 



Q 
L 



.i f / fc*-^? t' *>4»r Pitt iM '"i-^* Tr -^i.t . '1 for •« ■ n-j-.- n'* 

' 1 >• . :• ^."^ / ■ 

k . ■ • J J f • i 1 / '1 ■ ■• • •■ .it: • ■ • 1 «' ^ 

I. I t ■ ' ' • ' r ;^ <r { i ' I - . » • ' .■ 4.1 ■',» ; r « * 
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- 15- j - 



oi7y 



MTCOnAWUlMU 



ill ..r-. ■ . i » t » ,..1 »■ a... ,f .1 

^» • » A..«.„. : J i; I . M , .. . 
U.- 1 ■ , K • ■ .. - ■ il I ■. ' 
A ■"•^ il - •.. . 1 *• ..i* • . ■ ■ : * 4, • ViC t'.Ort.U.t .) 

.• ♦ a» ■ ' t . I » I-- » tel. ^ I » 1 s 

L I . '. » . ■ 1 .t ..f . . t «■ : . •* -iV*' 

I'M ; 'C t.».f fii. ■ I }•. t p.i. t'.f 11*1 tvi's 

LiH*t h«:p •..i p.rt ly 

.':>i'r ....... . _ .„.- 



. ». i'^ i.-.-u 1 If (hi-! i.r.'jl liaJ )i a c.>u::j»*« ! or vUh wtu-p* 

C yet L# no 



vi-u woi-k i-rfrt-ti'-f t.n v'-jv wht U v,-.. v*rg jn hUh ichoulj 

(IT Yf!*;: ?lif^i# iiu It, th- {^Ilovjr^n tabl^; che^k to bt sum that thr Infotnatlon 
i« co;f«it fjr rjrh y^jr. 



NOTK. :riU ttv;^ .a.-ffr^ thr*tf k:nj< cf work, 
fill m ihf a.uwer« fjf i^A^h kind. 


19(4 
to Aug 


Sspt 

W6S 
to Aug 

1966 


~ fopl"^ 

1966 
to Aug 


to Aug 

1968 


«. Nu-.:»«f af conih* e^plryrd di.flng school ytdt 
(writv mi 










vscstlnn (¥rus Ift) 

c. U not t"^lov»«^ on i/.e fsrm, dIJ you try to 
get f srm vjrii ^ 




kj y#s 

Ld no 






Li y«s 

Zl no 


C yes 

Trf no 


u yss 

Lj no 


(2) Hon f 4 rr> ^0 r jr. M. n t ^ of U us th^n 

A. Nu-nbcr of rc»nt^s «nploy«j d'irin| t.hool yssr 
(vrtts In) 

b. Ilunb*f of •nont*'^ f r*K'y«4 durlftn suWhtr 
vscstU 'vrlts tn) 

c. ff n^ot e^;>l9ytfd tn town, did you try to |tc 
work thifrir* 




C ytt 

Li no 






wyts 1 


□ yat 

U no 


UyM 

U no 


(1) Honfjipi _Witk__^'M z_ity_jof ovtr ^^000 ;>o?uUtlor.) : 

a. Ns^bsr of BontfiS raiploy^d during schoril yssr 
(tfrl^t In) 

b« Sjr-ijvt of o.^r.ths cnploysd during suiMr 
vsritl'^n (vrlts in) 

r^pl^ytd In « city, did you try to 
girt wjtft t^irrs? 










U y«s 

Uno 


Lj yss 

Uno 


D yi'u 
L no 


u y«s 

u no 



^.soTf: 'Jjfst::'*'. )o, 31. A'o niii 'jsfd to crrs^t^r tMr vfANivi of cash iv.oMf imi 

)0. 8#tte«»n snd 196 ^ tfhst t'ss your fsfftUy^i tstlnntsd ^'^tAL )r«>drlj^ Intortv (fron 

• U s-iirc«ii? 

i*<is thaa ^Z.OOO O 17,500 - $9,979 

U $2»0>0 - J^.SOI L 110,000 - $)S,000 

f;$)/«ov - Cjovtf Ji5,0'jo 



- - 
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.1 I I . I* 



t ' I . .. .1 I ; »: Si 1 ; t t ;■ .« 



teliA '.'. a: ■.-.Hi h.iv«« j.Pifv.iM*! 



A lift ; I ■ 



. I ». * 1 . t ■. . . : 1 . 1 . r i . t r V • j s t !. i p 



^rt-?» ; 



Ar*- . : Alr.< f^r fv.ll-lliif Work 



«• «. *^ * 



A ; :rM^ 



" f t r Iv . 
i» -{.fi" 



1. .. 
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017a 



KSI con AMUAME 



t r.- • ■ ^ 



{■ n » J 

1. N r It Ir . 

Wm: I'.Mvs .II I * ^j.r . ■^ tHK 



Ml A*oijf ri^-^w f».jiis f pli'vuT* .111! yjit v '»n!.). t hpf,.ti» y,iu fu»»n-l Jyl» ' 



!• ; ; i\t ' ..ft ; J .■ 



I . vfH L 



Ut It r) 



4 
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I i - .1 . ... . ; 

■ ■ » . ' -I . ■ 
: . »■ I ■ .. ' : 



■1 t 1 1 • i. * • 



r • ■ . I ^ • I • H . 



(1 



I t 



I . . : 



* • ^ ■■■'^ -If ^v. -aJ pt- hour vvtk n.uf.»:» 



♦ I'. \'i < . .*0 
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- 15-/ - 

UIHi 



Ksr con AMUUiii 



^ »■•» ( J<1 i«t , A, !» i» I ■ 5'*' 1 . I 
U » • if.i . I V. ^ I'.n! Inn 

• V ■» II,; 

i1. How Jl,t . .. tiu.l c.' .11. ..I J list f..U«tlnk« Job? 

« ; n,...*i h»»l.l .1 t .i;.ti^,. 

w : r . , r .r !a: l.-r- 

1 1 »■ ••"■p'l»;v"'i»iit 4i;»«;>.. ^ 

.III vr 



(write In) 

i.J frU^.Jj, vr tvlitl\,i"« UpV'.it** e:npJoy«)f»nl a^vncy 



fifU« in) - 

Lj Owl 

(U Nv; t'jt tittir chihct of |«tcln| |ood j^btt 

Lj ^Ml« 

^iNuI t f If.l f or ! f tor J..!.* • 



- B-8 - 
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1- d. 



I - . . . . 



T.' 



I- t ill 



.11. 



I.u ... 



*1. '1 1 untf 

^ { . tit Vl.r 

. i . A Ion** 
ftiont 



Willi i t UmJh 

^ - ; . J . ■ . 

I * : t :■ t • t u.; I 

. , V : : h : r t^tJv.^ 

L. S ■ • t t iLUC 



with ♦ rJenJh 
Willi ttlvud-i 



■» 



b. Fr^- 



* # . ^* ■ ■ « 



(ro/yr) 



- d 



ERIC 



om 



I 



NflCOnWNlMli 



1'.. f .. 



'■fW ' -I 1.1 |Itfc» til.;; 4< 

i'l • • I' . ' I' / 'J I .' < ! t'. r - ^ f ■!» n I til t - - - - 



r'.-rf I .:! \»t t,- lt'«i.v t* i» far 4 1 







. . , : ; A 


' ■ ! ' a t 






i . 




f \ !• r V 


Li 


u 


u 


w • 


J. 


u 






u 




c? 




i' 


t. 


ii 


U 


a 




%-» 


fj 




*rl;.^ "tnit or ' verv ^i.-rl^nt 


N..I 


iv 

l; 


u 




L 


tj 




u 


u 




U 


Q 




a 


L; 







wMT- 4..i» t.. -^t.H f!lft.:« ^«tllv I;i th** city? C v«ii D n'j 
y.. ; i-.tf jv w.T*» In V ■ ir h-'r.** co-jritv wnulJ you 



w in I .'iiv .' 



w return Q »t4y hi city 



'1 jr*' ) 1^ t f Ait 1 1; 



(a . , t , • I ■ 
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0I%4 



I I : MM.'. 



A J .'Id-. 



u. hgw lapji (vr in) tht cj*^pl«tt tr«lnlr.g pr^ir^^? 



(no* tff c-jiitlitt) 

d. ri! v^u (.T yt'.4) rc.*.j/U;ii tho 'fT o^i ai? w yen U no 



1 ! K 1 i ' \- t t i A till .i^rfV 



k. »f» •'h.r. i»-r»yt»! Jtj v.-u C ai^r (or are vo.» trfkl-.i^) ;7£;'^t ol vwur cqIIvkii coarnrft: 



D. W>Ml li f^r wi«t vw^i r.i)k^r flt-lJ .1 »t iJy |:) coll.'ii*'? 

(Vrittt In) 

E. iir.a; U >i.f ...rr<«i: fcr-'it rtViT'',;c I.a tOllf/.«* CA Qt DC CU 

D elf •"o/.f.ai / s ♦ I 

L r» f .1 J.J »t 1 I 

f;. ^'lyr . • .1 rfn ?•!. r In A*. : , f.f ti r-«j 1m Vuuf Ifil*-' fi^f 

"f.i",!'. H' • / ..»t. ,.:ir vi : ■ #►^ .)tlK**r or pp: h**r of .i honor cuun.ll? 

: ' ' '■ M I ■ ■» k y t . frf-, ••"■-It k > . • M- iH. n'' 
LI '11 * h.i . , - . .1 .. 
Li ! It ! f \ i;' • * . Iff ( I - ^- 1 i-i » »•• vl 
w • ! I I » . .144 M rt 1 ,.-{ , 4- I- r*.!'*^ 
* ^ I !i ^ -Iff ? ■ I .-w 



1 Mi?-' * ■ ■ ' ^ / . • 



f f 



1 



o 

ERIC 



OlHf) 



Mil OOn AHMUMI 



Aii vl r ::i wl; ' '. , • J 1 1 t : ! li 



— . • 

( io ..-n) 



(Count y) 



^..t 



(hit ate) 



v.) 



• 



(County) 



(CUy) 



(StiJte) 



FLice of sru.i'.':^r 
□ r.>^ • 



U vr.i I 



*> L!»i/> pu:^: ; « uro:ied Jurir.i', hi:.; fJiKjl ycnr iu high scliool. 

£J VoCwUicuwl ai;riculture 



3. Tyi^o of a:, 



: rii s pup i 1 received? 



□ Ccnornl 
D Industrial Arts 



□ Dropped out 



. If thi.c; :uv;.:.->L dropp. j pu:, how many fujj, years of high school (grades 10-12) had he 
corpU'tcd? 

0 12 



Circle tho ;:u.;..-:- t hni oi rc^^'oncis to the nuDbc-r of; complete years of Instruction taken by 

tins pr.pfl, ;,• ; ]D-12. ' 



A. 


English (L 


iLcr.iLure, Grarjnar, Spec-ch, etc.) 


B. 


Math CaI-:'' 


»ra^ Ceo;-;., Trig. ^ Advancw^d) 


C. 


Math (:•,;.. ;p 


a:.:l Rusini^sr,) 


D. 


Social Sti: 


(History, Geography, Civics, etc*) 






« •« • ••♦^^ « 

■; l C S 


F. 




lu-r.ii bid..,;/, Chcnir.try, Physics, etc. 


C. 


Typ ill'; 




H. 


Bu-.: in-. ' ;•, 


: !♦ A r. L' s 


1. 


Corrr ..- r : i i i 


(;.i-.in^'..-. M.-thod'., nu.s. Uv, Shorthand, 


J. 


For" i 1. I .■ 




K. 


For- i . .'. 




L. 


l-it in 1/ 


V ^rv :•. 


M. 


M'lsi. C ,, .: 


r . ;^.r)■^ I... >t r i, cf ) 


%* 
it • 


Art 




0. 


V'.; •.• t ; . •;• ! ! 




1'. 


'•'".I'Si * i " • ! I 


• ■ ;■ ^ ; ■ 'J'" ; I iM I : :\,\) 




/r. ^ * ; i ,^ 


• ' ^i.- * * : V . . • i f . i I i ,1 r ; !. ; ( 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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HIT con MmiMU 



1. f^; 

r : ■ It! 



\ I 



i J A.. 



I i . ■ I. ! 'V.' .■■•i.»p 



t 



• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ * ■■ I • M '( »i ! Am 



7. VV; I- M.;.. : 

t v'C V. A' 11 : » i 



..4 ..A :r.. iVf hi.ii ciiulltf: 



1 



■ ''"^ ' I J puh 1 i c s:^.- »k in.; 

Li uLlui (J is I) 



Lj i . ■ 
Cj 1- ;. 



■9. V:;ur :.. Li... l..;...r . ! • I i : i . 'J hy tl.i:: • -up i I ? 

il l». 1 •••• □ 110-119 

^ ; U 1.10 .,r...i ..:n.v.' 

- ' t'-^ ^ out of . _ s t udcnls . 

P ' CJ \uorv ftuin f) t iiaoH 

U (>:..• t > t . r 

.. .... ^. I'. I. ( ' - • . j1 Jn wiiai jrc/is v/ns hc» ccmni;t.'lcd? 

•^-^ ♦ . . Ci;',i.^:.- !i LJ |oh plcic.,;int 

Li furi: ■■: • ; ♦ (r ' 



» »- * 

L 1 1 



( ; ; ;. ; -,1 
Li ii-i 



' 1, '!!.! rt'c.'ivi' financial .'ilds 

i 1 V 

, \' If, /-(,.■: 1 
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RurAl Vouch StuJy - Foir, .''3 



BEST COPY AVMLMLE 



'(rc.;Nr 



1. Betvo. n I'^-o > 1^, 3 h.r.. n.^nv of tlu'. foUcwir.:., .orvico. and fncilitica were available Ir 
wrUa^"rr --•-'■''-••■^^^-•••■'•v^^^^^ .r.-.r.Iar.:t> Uuri.;;; this period. U not availabU 









2* 


Doctors 




3. 






A. 


'Public :!--jlih 


nuri;es 


5. 


Dri.!?. tores 




6. 


Chu :'ch-^<; 




7. 


Supor y.:v\:cii. 


(Chain- or r.ulti-de-pt. ) 




Full-line clot 


h it'.r, stores 


9. 




Optic ia:is, or O?hchal:noloeists 



Total 



B. Recrenti.n.il and cultural facilities 



1. 


Parks (with p 


-■'>\:round :.!::ilities) 


2. 


Parks (withod 


t playcround facilities) 


3. 


Libraries 




A. 


(Oporatir.-;) r. 


:'vie theaters 


5. 


Swi:-..::;i njj Pool 


r; and /or lakes and /or switnn.ablc rivers 


6. 


Co]f cyur'^Ga 




7. 


Bo;/lin^-; alley 





&/ -Itol -hail^ XbiHiar'd parlors) 



Total 



L^-nJ"!:^;" >'^"^ co::r.unity in the following, vin^klllod or r.otnl-rl-.illed 



C. >VirM l.;Sor( r 

P* C- ;*..-ra] I.i>iMr< r (other th.-^n f.irr:) 



$ 



./hr 
_/hr 
./hr 
7hr 
./hr 
/hr 



f»"-'r^' any j-rivnto or {;ov.'rn:.u.nt . : p 1 oy-..-:if .-.rrncf of; In your 
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|[ST con AVNUMl 



I i i.Mi ( into .-nJ out 
• .ivt- 1". 4., I* ini::'i'..M' of 



St..-. y.v 



PI. in..' 
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?tato ^ 

^' ^'''^ --'^ .1 ly U:. ..v; i : in^; in ..8? 

\ Was \% ur 1^.: !. • .< >i ■ ; . . > /•,-.. i . . 

lir.-.r - • V;--^'- ^ ' • '..r-cJ witJi oihoi- r.chools to pjovJdj a 

□ yi:-l a no 

J. What waff tho -.t..!-!:: of iIk,: hir.h scho ol i :i 19^•;-6S? 



:i.nT' il u-.H- rat ion i; 



A, So.;: - ,:-U.!. vit h irM a!; : c ::J.r.i. c 

C* Vr,V*\\:\ . '■■^ '' V • '^-'^ •.t.t:o-J..-n>j. anj7oT7o:;r;il.lc disruptions 

"''^^ - '-t-:--»i-:u:c -.-d i;eri;:al cpi-rati 

. Was hv.:: sorv^v. rr:v.I..d fc,- curlyir.., hi-:> school v.tiKlonLs. 19^7-1968? 
^ >'''•"! G no 

S N-j-.-.bor of pv.; 'Is hir.'-^ (^^acl.-M lC-12) during 1967-19.38*; 

. .Vur-.W-r or I.i-:. rc-i-.-ol (ar.iJ.s iO-1?.) tor.di-.rs in 1967-196S: 

7. Nur.bcr of pu-i i.^ La -in^S ,<,rac]uat in^ cla-.s: 

. N-.rVcer or I'^tK ,:r.u:-.:at-. ,..-:,o received ro:.ular dlplor.as: 

9. Nunhor c*f 19-:i -ra^.:aro^ vho rcc-iveJ attendance certificate!: 

^ * (F:'^'^"^''::"•:"•:' •^•^^^/^--^'-Ji^;^' ^'T^^ -^^-ool in IOG^ but did not crnduate In 1968 
^o^^,-;-.:.-,":;:.,;::.' ^' .----vi^-l t^o^.- vl.o left because of illness, nrr.;cd forces, 
x^^'. , :.-arr r.:- 1 -.rrnit:- le^-vc, etc.): 

r.;:a r:-.T.....:r o: 196S ;;radujtes who vent on to a colloce or university (2- or A-yr)t_ 
Scl'bu-iL^'/^tl)"'"'" ''^'"''^^ (Vocntional. trade, 

1-*. What. a?pro:'.ir.,t.:.iy. vas ibc 1967-196S expenditure per pupil? 

^ ' Cur ricu ! -a | ]_9 ■ ■ '. - i -^/-s 

ech 
cd) 



A. 




irAx (I, 






B. 


Math 








C. 


!fith 






or Cvi^or 


D. 


Loci 






it-:r-./:;i- 


E. 






if .;r. Tiu 


F. 


'.■ri. 




■'•Til, ;.: 




C. 


For -J 




■'■:.•<■■ vl 




H. 


i^v 




• ■■• ■•■2 




1. 


M'i ic 


: c:;-. .: 


r, ij.iiv.i, 


Orchist rn 


J, 


Art 








K. 






r- -• 
»■ > 




L. 


lV;.-;.r 








M. 






> k • • t *. . » 




V. 


Cv;:-: 


r-'- i :I 




::-'tho-i 


0. 


t • 


- I , 






p. 


V','.- • 




« 








• t 1 . t 







♦ .';is. I^w, .Sf.orthand, ftc.) 



" "' t r 'l ; t, ; ,•.) 
J -;;■:.:.!•. i( -.1 ;r,tr-.':':"Li a) 0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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('/.'I',! in,.', . fcr vc.- Licnil n;;r Jcu ] t n rt did Ihi-; 



i... VIC :.,uf ir.//. -..'.ii. 1. .v.- .1 .•.■.l..,-.-,:v'.>.; I.:- i;--;'".;, w.'.i/, in l':-67-ll'oS .' 

',v';'u-:- o: t ol U ..•ip...-. l.-.st: •. ii hi 'noss .icln' no.. J i J. your hJrh '•;chct)l liavo. 

D tyr •. . r i c r □ ; „ r ! nc 

D c I .• u : :■. r .D c . . ... c- L o r 

□ cu:.; ;;i..r HJ{^ □ 01 hur (s) — liat 

^ 



J8. Were on-tlu-joh training; or vork-siudy courses offered during 1967-1968? 
C yes □ no 

19. Voi-v icr-..:l .-c.njp.iUrr.al rnr.ui:.-ri.7.uica "ourso. offcroj during 1967-1968? 

Q yt.> □ no 

20. Did your :sc^ -ol ofier a "Carcc-r :;i-'.ht" or a "Vocation Day" in 1967-1968? 

Q yvr. C no 

21. DLd yov.r i^ch-.)! of for or sponsv.-)r ,any occupational f ar;i liarization field trips during 
1967-1963? * 

Dyes • Dno 

22. Did ycur s.:hcol of for a job placer.cnt service for irs students during 1967-1968? 

□ yos □ no 

wijtvi; ci.c fc.;L;\»cuiricuiar activities that verc offered by your hich school, 1967-10681 

O rtu : -.t: r..:vcrrr-r.t □ school ntvspapcr 

□ ir.icTi i- athletics □ band 

□ orch-.-^.tra □ chorus 

□ hcr.:.r society □ subject r.attcr clubs 

□ ho-.-., y clu;;.i . Dpub]ic Kpcakinp 

Q oc.-7..i:.n crv-r.l'jd clubs □ acrvice cltib? (!li-V, etc.) 

(n;-., flA, (tc.) □ other (list) 

D S 0 c.\; ^ s ' : -. - •:• :-i — 

G sc;.:- 5l yearb..o'f*. 



In h v..' -. i:v/ e:-:t r--',r r : ;r r Iv; f. i . s va.T school- -ipcrisorud travel (on a regular basis) 
to citi.-. oi or .-.r'j r'-'^r''^ ir.v;; .'.vc J ? 

Ci 1-2 D 8-10 

Cj D over 10 

G 3-7 D none 

^- ^'-^'^ by ^^...1 for tb'..--. pnrtlcip:.tir.,- in c.-it r.:curri cular acLivit: 

t'.iM V7 t ci .r; .; . : r-sc:;. . -i h'/.-. :.? 

yr/ □ no 
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26. I' Id 




r h 




St 





'.•••.1 c:i .. lOi^uKit, t.ilu-i'.ulod durini''. 



( j yos 

I J yos 
Lj yos 
U yc", 

□ yc... 



Cj no 
tj no 
U no 

□ u,^ 
Cj no 
P no 



1,^ 



v.^ ,\ vr'.v,v.r.i to provide crania or loans to studcntrl 



190/ -19': ■> 



It test'; in ono or r;ortJ gradns during 



^5 

■.is! 



□ 



no 



150. Did youf 



D.v! your h..,:. ...■•.i.- jl .;:;o Lr.u-i-c.u inventories in one or note iir-uU;-. bolvccii lfj6.'*-1968? 

.i;-.;. ■.ch.-jl i:i.Lj intolligcncc test;; in ono or t-ore £;radea between 196A-19687 
^ □ no 

31. Li .t the teacl.ors a:>. ! counuelovf: (and their present addres.scs, if known) who taught at 

hlch school bctvccn 1061-1968. (Add nort uhectB if 



noct.s?.ir/ . ) 



Address 



1. 
2. 
3. 

« « 

A. 



Pi 




8. 




16.. 

17 
18.. 

20,. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 

31.. 
32.. 

33.. 
3A.. 
35.. 
36.. 
37.. 
38.. 
39.. 
AO.. 

A2.. 
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Tlu^ saniplini,; technique used U\ this utudy is designed to ensure 
that a KKiall sa^.plc will be reprct;cnitative of a larger population, with 
respect to onit or more* relevant variables. This ''Controlled Selection" 
technique Ilis been outlined in detail by Kish*''' Basically, the pro- 
cedure consists of dividing the total population into equal strata with 
respect to rank order on some relevant variable, and then further divid- 
ing the population within each stratum in relation to one or more addi- 
tional relevant variables^ Each stratum is thus divided into cells; 
all the observations within a cell are similar with respect to the rele- 
vant variables ♦ The actual selection is done by randomly picking 
patterns which dictate the cell that will be entered in each stratum* 
Then a table of random numbers is used to pick a membejr from within each 
cell* (Although highly simplified, the above description covers the 
major aspects of the procedure,) 

The variables used to ensure the selection of a representative 
cross section of rural counties were: population per square mile, pro- 
portion of nonwhite population, and net population change* All of the 
non-Appalachian rural counties in the southeastern states of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georftia> Alabama and Mississippi were divided 
into two equal strata on the basis of population per square mile* With- 
in these strata, the counties were further classified by population 
mix and net population change* This resulted in the following 16-cell 
frequency table* 



Klsh, Lesllo, Survey S^njllin}?^ *Tohn Wiley and Sons> New York, 1965* 
(pp* 491-495) 
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Net Population Change 




+13.3 


0 to -1-13.2 


0 to -9.9 


-10. Of 


Low population 
p«r iq* mile 


Low 
nonwhite 


1 


8 


S 


30 


High 
nonwhite 


0 


1 


15 


54 


High population 
per eq. mile 


Low 
nonwhlte^ 


22 


17 


14 


23 


High ' 
nonwhite 


A 


3 


14 


25 



Following this procedure outlined above* 16 rural count iea were 
■elected to be atudied. Theae 16 counties are described in Table C-1. 



Table C-1 

The 16 Rural Counties Included in the Study 



County 


State 


Pop/sq.ml. 


Population 
Change 


X 

Nonwhl*:n 


Bullock 


Alabama 


18.8 


-12.2 


67 


Greene 


Alabama 


16.1 


-21.7 


75 


Clay 


Georgia 


18.2 


-20.1 


62 


Tattnall 


Georgia 


33.8 


+ 4.5 


31 


Treutlein 


Georgia 


29.1 


- 3.9 


33 


Franklin 


Mississippi 


14.1 


-13.7 


39 


Uake 


Mississippi 


29.2 


- 8.4 


39 


Perry 


Mississippi 


13.9 


•I- 3.7 


26 


Sunflower 


Mississippi 


53.4 


-19.0 


63 


Anton 


North Carolina 


44.1 


- 5.9 


45 


Bladen 


North Carolina 


30.0 


- 8.3 


40 


Nosh 


North Carolina 


108.7 


- 3.1 


36 


Bamberg 


South Carolina 


39.1 


- 2.0 


55 


Chester 


South Carolina 


50.1 


- 3.5 


39 


Florence 


South Carolina 


108.9 


•I- 6.2 


37 


MeComick 


South Carolina 


21.4 


- 7.8 


60 
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Sample of Students 



In Mch of the 16 rural counties, the nanee of all students en- 
rolled in the 8th grade during the 1963-64 school year were obtained 
from school records. Long-term residents of these counties (selected 
by the local school superintendents) were employed to determine, through 
interviews and local records, the present home addresses of these stu- 
dents . 

The same local residents also obtained information about the 
counties in which these students grew up and of the town in which the 
students attended high school. They also obtained extensive informa- 
tion about every high school in the county or city, including present 
addresses of all persons who were staff members during the 1967-68 
•ehool year . The sample was then examined to restrict it to those who 
remained in the county until age 16 and would have been eligible (dis- 
regarding income) to enter an NYC project, had such a project been 
operating in their connunity. The sample was further restricted through 
elimination of those currently institutionalised, in the armed forces, 
or deceased. 

Of the eligible students, 2620 were selected randomly; addresses 
were found for 1764 of them, and each was mailed a questionnaire. The 
information solicited was concerned with the person's tfarly history 
(particularly those variables believed, on the basis of preliminary 
interviews, to be Important in successful transfer to the adult social 
and occupational enviroment) , and with his experiences in school and 
in the rural community. 

Those who were still enrolled in school at the time of the study 
(stnmer of 1972) were asked about the kind of school they ware attending 
the general type of course they were taking, their grade point average, 
and the scope of their extracurricular activities. Those in the labor 



*8«« Appendix B for copies of all questionnaires used in this study. 
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force were askud about llicir cmploNTicint history^ job-scekinR experiences 
arui social c:sper Lenoes » 

Thc^ daLa obtained in the ho-io corxAunily aad those obtained iVou 
the student quotitionnaire were co;ubLncd for er^ch subject ♦ These data 
were analy^t»d to dctornine the degree to which each of the factors 
previously hypothesized to affect the success of rural youth is related 
to the actual experiences of these young adults* 

By using different analytical approaches to these same data it 
has been po.^siblc to determine the patterns of migration, higher edu- 
cation, occupational choice, and residential choice tliat are prevalent 
axong young people fron) different kinds of rural settings. It has 
been possible to determine whether the rural factors being studied 
have a differential effect on the later experiences of those who re- 
mained in a rural setting, those who moved to a medium-sized city, and 
those who migrated to a major metropolitan setting. 

In our previous study of rural youth in the North Central states, 
we had little difficulty in locating our sample of young people, even 
though over 80 percent liad left their home counties. Most of the 
young outraigrants maintained close personal ties back In their home 
communities* Addresses were found for all but 3,2 percent of the 
former students. 

In contrast, in the Southeast we found that large numbers of 
rural youths, both blacks and whites, leave their home towns and cut 
all personal ties there. \Vhole families move and leave no infomation 
about their destination. Of the 2620 young people in our original 
sample, 856 (32.7 percent) could not be traced. Their school class- 
mates were asked if they had current addresses for these missing 
youths and on-site contacts were made with the local Post Office, local 
schools, and those family members who remained in the conmiunity. 
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In r»'^'^» dli fLcvlly in tr;u:j.:i;; for:v^r stuJ^nVj-"^ \c.u; duo to 

o>:t r y b:\l rt^ris\l kc-vp!];^ l»y iv;hn.>]. ;rvitl;or ii ios. In oao. connt.y, 50 
yoars of scl:Ow>l rL-iM»v.];t v -r* t ilu'J in i^ial'vLu-ul ordi^r r<il/!u-r rli;iu 
by *rJ'..H^l In ,.;u r*u*r county, tiu.» ivcord cardt^ frcu 20 soliouif. 

vcro iltci-ally dmrpad in an uniij^jiled bai^enout In a large, misortcd 
pile* Our flrlil staff rccv^nstrucU'd lists of eljOith grade* students 
for t!io 5i:hooi year but the original records proved to be 

very IhuC curate. In lieu of rt*conIcd addresses, it was found tliat 
Inr-.'t! nuinbors of rocoi-d?^ thrcvj^hout the rcfrion vere marked ''dropped 
out'* or "records not availabJc.'^ 

Of thotic youths whose school records stated that they had ''dropped 
out'', we found that a large prcportioa are not really dropouts; they 
moved to othc^r localities and continued their education. Amonj; those 
youths who completed our questionnaire, 123 were carried as "dropouts" 
on local school records. VJe found that 32 of these 123 youths com- 
pleted high school in other localities; 12 actually attended college. 

Assailing this same proportion of error with respect to the "drop- 
outs" who did not respond to our questionnaire, our respondents include 
a representative proportion of youths who entered high school and then 
dropped out. We did not receive a representative proportion of responses 
from those who did not enter high school, however. 

Ve were able to obtain personal data from only a very few of 
those youths about whom the local school records state either "dropped 
out between oth grade and high school" or "high school records not 
available". For many, as noted above, we could not obtain any addresses. 
Of those in this group for whom v;e obtained addresses (of unknown validity), 
only 10 percent filled out a questionnaire, despite an offer of $5.00 
for completing the questionnaire in each of three consecutive mailings. 
This was no*: a sufficient r>ariple response rate for reliable generali- 
zations to be made about this population. We therefore have limited this 
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report to the ro.HuUs we oblr.ined coiiccrnin.;; Lhoscf youLbs who entered 
high i;ch.>ol . 



The resiuMir-'* raLo u:v,ong hiv> Litter frroup was 51 percent among 
the white youths and 42 percent auong the black youths. The results 
discusssu la this report must be interpreted as results of a nonrandom, 
soniehow biasev' sa.nple, V;e donU know exactly how this sample Is 
biased; vc have a ^^ixetal indication that our results are about a more 
able and bv^tter educated subsection of the population than the entire 
population which a rural yout h proyriim in the Southeast must serve. We 
have t.iken this into account in dcscriblns a model progmm £or the 
Southeast « 
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OCC:L'l.\JTO:;ti 1 AJICTJAII TO llU:iAL VOUlll 

rrofoi;sicnvil, Technicdl .md M;tp.ar>:rial Occupations 
En^inou^ring (i^urveyor, draftsr.aa) 

Mcdic/nc and iuKilcli (doctor, nurse, dentist, veterinarian, pharmacist) 
Education (librarian) 

Lav; and jurii;pr^^dence (lr.v;yar, jud^c, police chief) 
l\cli;^;ion (clcr5;>-:.;an) 

Enturlainr.ent and recreation (actors, pcrforn.er:s, coaches, radio and 
tclovi:;ion announcers) 

Adn i n i. I r a t i vc p e c i a 1 i s 1 ( ac cour* t an t s ) 

Man.iv.or (r.anav;or of retail store, bank, small factory, or large fami; 
national, statu and local governnant officials) 

Clerical and Sales Occupations 

Secretarial and clerical (secretary, file clerk, typist, general office) 

Accounting (bookkeeper for business or bank, bank teller and casliicr) 

Infor!:!ation and t:u>j;sage distribution (ncv;spapcr reporter, telephone 
operator, telCfiCaph operi;tor, postran) 

Sales (territory f?ale3nan, retail sales clerk, real estate salesman, 
insur*'incc salcsr.ian, auctioneer) 

Service Occupations 

Doncfitic service (day vurker, housekeeper, laundress, domestic maid, 
yard:aan, doTnofitic cook, nursejuaid) 

Food and bdvera-e preparation and service (cook, waitress, bartender, 
butcher, balmr, kitchen worker) 

Lodginj; (hotel or notel operator, boarding housekeeper) 

Barborinjj, cosr/^ toloi;y (barber, beautician, crbalncr) 

Apparel and ^utnishings service (laundering, dry cleaning, slice 
re pa i n.ian) 

Protective service (fire:nan, policeman, guard, sheriff, military 

survice^nan) 

Building service (Janitor) 
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IWir-.iv.:. (i;.;. .-r, £Ar.r. ] .•.b-rc-r) 

rifl'^iry hd'i re- 1 5. y (t I'l!.,: rv.^L•^••u r.L) 

lUn-.linr. .r. pi>iiv.-. (-•.•..c v;:;i\:vn, l.-u.tf.r, l.rt-p.fiT, r.uidc) 

Al\vic\\}iv.y.A y.i-rvlc.Lt (co\;i:t:y L:avni'.:ion aj.op.L, bli^jla and port control 
occupvU.i c:':.) 

Hachiiv.' Trade.-. Occupationr. 

Mct.nl v.'orlcir.p. (jn."c;»ini.?i: , vchlcr, blacNsnilh) 

Koch.-mic anci nar.hii..?i.y rcr>aii:".:.n (auto i.iochanic, fann machinery 
repa J :.-:.i;:u) 

Printing; (nc-..i:pr.pcr typc.-iutter, pro r.; nan) 

WooJ r.u:c-iilnlnt: (cabir.::i}-.-:);cr , cauniU oporator) 

Benchwyrk Occupaf.itnis 

Ucpair of vatciiCH and clocks (watch repairman) 
Assembly and repair of fjhuet r.c.tal products 

Repair of cl.ictrical c.'quipv.cnt (t:olcr:iv>nc repairman, radio nnd 
television repnirnnn, electrical appliance repairman) 

Paintin,", (brush painter, spray painter) 

Textile fabrication (seanstress) 

Structural V/ork Occupations 

Metiil fabrication (autor.o.-.ilc body man) 

Electrical inj;tallini; and repair (electrician, lineman) 

Building trades (brick and stone r.ason, plumber, rojfer, carpenter, 
painter, plasterer, papcrhanser, cement finisher, excavating, 
grading, paving) 

Misccllaneors Occupations 

Motor £rci<;ht (truck driver, loader) 
Transportation (bus driver, ticket agent) 

Amusement, recreation, motion picture (ticket sa^js, usher, projectionist) 



